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Egyptian Pictures 


Which Should Have a Place in Your Library 





THE 
CELEBRATED ZODIAC 
OF DENDERAH 


THE 
GREAT TEMPLE 
OF HATHOR 


(AT DENDERAH) 








The Zodiac is 19 x 25 inches, 
Price, 50c. 


The Temple is 25 x 44 inches, 
Price, $1.25 


Sent postpaid in a mailing tube 





The plate on the right 
shows one of the beautiful 
columns of the Denderah 
Temple with its magnificent 
sculptures of hieroglyphics 
and symbolical figures. The. | 
picture of the Zodiac is even 
more striking. 

These remarkable engrav- 
ings are reproduced from a 
rare collection of books of 
immense size, printed more 
than 100 years ago. They 
are two of the finest exam- 
ples of the incomparable 
architecture of Ancient 
Egypt. 








These two pictures may be had at 
the special price of $1.00 if a subscrip- 
tion to “The Word” or an order for 
the single volumes is sent at the same 
time. If you order a set of the seven- 
teen volumes, the pictures will be 
given to you free of charge. 
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NATURE GHOSTS. 
Nature Magic and Nature Ghosts. 


HERE are places and there are times which favor 
the achievement of magical results, when obtained 
by the action of nature ghosts. Where the actions 
go on without the interference of man, they are just 

as magical, but man deems them little worthy of his respect, 
and considers their results, if he notices them at all, as 
natural, common, ordinary, and not to be wondered at. The 
actions of the elementals, which are a part of the work of 
nature, are considered normal. The unnatural or super- 
natural or magical aspect of their actions is seen when a man, 
understanding the laws which govern the actions of the 
elementals, uses the elementals to hasten or retard the 
natural events, or to deviate the natural action, according to 
his own personal desires. 

Examples are the accelerated growth of a tree in a few 
hours to what would ordinarily require many years, the mak- 
ing of peculiar poisons and their antidotes, the curing of 
disease, the breaking down of rocks, the quarrying of huge 
blocks for building, the lifting and transportation of mono- 
liths, the levitation of any solid object, the formation and 
growth of precious stones, the transmutation of subtle mat- 
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ter into metals, like the growing of gold ore in quartz, or 
gold dust in sand, and the transmutation of lower into higher 
metals, the liquefaction or solidification of the elements into 
any desired form, and the changing of solid forms into a 
liquid and turning a liquid into the original element, precipi- 
tating rain, drying up lakes or marshes, causing typhoons, 
whirlpools, waterspouts, sandstorms in the desert, thunder- 
storms, electrical discharges and displays, producing optical 
illusions such as mirages, causing a rise or fall in tempera- 
ture, awakening fire in inflammable objects, causing light to 
appear in darkness, transmitting sound and messages over 
great distances. 


Time and Place for Magic. 


If a man is powerful enough, time and place make little 
difference in his command over elementals and the phenom- 
ena they produce. He makes the time. But ordinarily a 
season or hour determines the proper time according to 
stellar, lunar, and solar influences as related to the earth and 
its products. But one who has command of the elements can 
compel the influences to manifest at any time. He makes 
the influences, instead of waiting for them. Likewise, a man 
may be able to draw together and adjust to his ends, at any 
place, influences which ~7-"°~>~'ty can be had only at certain 
places on or in the earth. He can transfer occult influences 
from their ordinary channels of emanation, by making a new 
channel for them, which may be temporary or lasting. 

However, the majority of men desiring magical results 
have not the power to command the elementals so as to cre- 
ate the time and the place for the desired magical work, and 
so they depend on season and environment for success. 

Time is an essential because only at certain times are 
influences, that is, elementals, powerful. The time is sig- 
nified by the relation to the earth of the sun, moon, and 
planets in the circle of the zodiac. Ordinary astrology, psy- 
chism, or astralism are no reliable guides. The gathering of 
simples for the cure of disease must be done at certain times 
if the simples are to be effective. 
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NATURE MAGIC 3 
Diseases Caused by Interfering With Nature Ghosts. 


The curing of diseases, which are all brought on in 
natural order by improper eating, improper acting, and im- 
proper thinking, has at all times been sought to be accom- 
plished by supernatural means. Though diseases are de- 
veloped slowly and though it often takes a long time before 
they become obnoxious, painful, or dangerous, yet they must 
be gotten rid of at once, and that can be done by none but 
supernatural means. So men thought; so they think today. 

An ailment to be cured lawfully must be cured after the 
fashion of its cause and coming-on. Supernatural means, 
that is, that which is not natural, not orderly, not lawful, can 
be sought and applied. Nature ghosts are the means of exe- 
cuting the desires of those who would be cured, but though 
those who seek cures by such methods may find a cure for the 
particular disease or affliction, another trouble or complica- 
tion, will appear as the result of the unlawful interference, 


Diseases Are Cured by Nature Ghosts. 


Whatever the means used in effecting a cure, nature 
ghosts are the things which do the curing. A disease is an 
obstruction to the natural working of elementals which 
compose and work the organs of the physical body. The cur- 
ing is the removing of the obstruction and putting the dis- 
turbed elementals back into proper relations. This is done 
by the administering of simples, drugs, medications, or by 
magnetic action of elementals directed by a healing touch. 
The effect of curing is the result of action by sympathy or 
antipathy. Antipathy between the physical things admin- 
istered and the diseased portion of the body, drives out the 
physical or psychic obstruction or interference. For in- 
stance, podophyllum will move the bowels and drive out the 
physical obstruction; but the touch of the hand will, with- 
out the drug, induce peristaltic action; the drug being anti- 
pathic and the touch sympathetic. The obstruction is re- 
moved by one set of elementals; the peristaltic action is then 
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induced by the touch of the magnetiser sympathetic with the 
peristaltic elemental in the body. Healing thus is done law- 
fully, as there is no interference by any human intelligence 
with the natural order. 

The ordinary human mind has not intelligence sufficient 
to warrant its interference with the natural order of curing 
disease. The natural order of curing disease is under the 
watch of a great Intelligence, far superior to the human 
mind. The nature ghosts obey this great Intelligence, being 
in touch with it and under its control. The unlawful inter- 
ference of a human mind consists in bringing or attempting 
to bring its feeble intelligence to change the natural order, 
that is, the work of the nature ghosts under the great Intelli- 
gence. 

When the human mind is directed to the removing of 
physical ills without the physical means of medication and 
diet, air, and light, it calls into action a set of elementals 
which interfere with the natural, though diseased, condition 
of the body. There might appear to be a cure, but there is 
nocure. There is merely an interference, a usurpation of the 
duties of one set of ghosts by another set; and the result will 
be disease in the physical, or moral, or mental nature of the 
operator and of the patient. Soon or late the disturbance in- 
jected by the puny interference of a mind against the natural 
law will bring its reaction and the inevitable consequences. 


Why Medicine Cannot Become a Science Until There Is 
Scientific Study of Nature Ghosts. 


The mental power of the healer of diseases is lawfully 
exercised when it is applied to an understanding of the ele- 
mentals and the laws governing them at the time of gath- 
ering, preparing, and giving of simples. There are some 
simples which aid in the cure of physical ills, and some, like 
poppy, which can cure or bring on mental ills. Other prepa- 
rations, such as alcohol, may be made from roots, seeds, 
grains, leaves, flowers, or fruits, which may adjust the men- 
tal and psychic and physical nature, or disorganize it. It is 
lawful for a human to search the secrets of nature, and dis- 
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cover the powers of simples and drugs and what has to be 
done to use them most effectively in curing. The use of the 
mind of the healer is legitimate in so far as it seeks to know 
all about the curing properties of the medicines, and about 
the condition of the patient. Both have to do with the action 
of nature ghosts. 

One of the reasons why medicaments cannot be relied 
on and why medicine is prevented from being an exact 
science, is that vegetable drugs are gathered irrespective of 
the elemental influence prevailing at the time of gathering. 
The effect produced varies according to the time of gathering 
and the time when the influence of the herb or root or flower 
or extract is brought into the system of the patient. If 
proper contact between the elementals in nature and the 
elemental in the plant is not made, and if these are then not 
brought into the right contact with the patient, there is no 
cure, but often an aggravation of the ailment or a new trou- 
ble results. The effects of healing are caused by bringing 
elementals in nature into direct touch and action with the 
elemental in the diseased organ or system in the body, and 
by setting-up a reciprocal action between them. The means 
of bringing this about is by connecting through an elemental 
in a healing plant, the elemental in nature with the elemental 
in the diseased organ or part, that makes the bond and inter- 
action possible. The medicament does not make the cure, it 
simply allows the elementals in nature to come into touch 
with the human elemental, and through that into touch with 
the organ or part or system in the human body. By setting 
up this reciprocal action, the adjustment is made between 
nature and man. 


Action Between the Ghosts in Nature and Ghosts in Man. 


The elemental of the human body, the coordinating for- 
mative principle, is like nature. It is a miniature of nature, 
and is kept alive so long as it is kept in reciprocal touch with 
nature. Its food are the elements, fire, air, water, and earth, 
combined in what it eats, drinks, breathes, and the light it 
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livesin. If the human elemental is thrown out of touch with 
nature, functional disorders, nervous troubles, ailments 
follow. 

Individual men are like so many electrical clocks which 
are kept going and depending on a common central clock. 
So long as the clocks are in the same phase as the central 
clock, they are in order, they keep time. Nature is like this 
central clock. If there is an obstruction in the works or con- 
nections that must be removed, to permit again the regulat- 
ing influence of the central clock. Some other influence must 
be introduced to remove the obstruction and bring the 
individual clock into contact with the central clock. 

Physicians not knowing of the reciprocal action between 
nature and man, nor how this is brought about by elemental 
intermediaries, nor giving attention to the proper time to 
gather and to prepare simples, cannot depend on their medi- 
cines to produce certain definite results. Often wise old 
women and old men, shepherds, people who are in touch with 
nature, are, though without medical knowledge, yet able 
to effect cures. They do it by observing and following— 
while they gather and prepare and administer simples—the 
prevailing influences in themselves. A simple which, if gath- 
ered at one time would be a cure or antidote, is if gathered 
at other times, a poison. 


(To be continued.) 











COLONEL OLCOTT: A REMINISCENCE. 


The accompanying article and supplementary letter are published without 
the name of the writer thereof. The reasons are, that there has had to be so 
much personality used in the telling of these reminiscences, and the writer 
wishes not to be known to the public as a psychic. 

The editor of The Word vouches for the genuineness of the article and 
letter and gives assurance that these are the production of one whose asso- 
ciation with the founders of the T. S. was well known, whose clairvoyant pow- 
ers were familiar to them, and who was a chela of the Masters. 

The article and letter will be followed by reminiscences of William Q. 
Judge, and of Helena Petrovna Blavatsky.—Ed. 


HEN Colonel Olcott was in this country for the 
last time, in 1906, I had not anticipated the plea- 
sure of meeting him, although he had written me 
of his approaching visit and expressed the wish 
to see me. What with his public meetings, and private 
appointments, I felt he would have no time for a call upon 
me, who was not interested in his public work nor acquainted 
with the conditions surrounding it. In fact I was so entirely 
out of touch with the world and its affairs, that I had no 
right to expect those who were, to be interested in me. 

But one day there came a letter from him saying he 
could not consent to leave America without seeing me, and 
asking if I would not, in view of his many engagements and 
limited time, and for the sake of Auld Lang Syne, come to 
New York to meet him? He wrote from Boston, I think, 
saying he would be in New York at the end of that week, and 
appointing Sunday afternoon, and his hotel as the time and 
place of our meeting. On Sunday evening he was to speak 


at Carnegie Hall, and the afternoon we would spend to- 
gether. 
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Pleased as I should have been to meet him once again, I 
think I would have excused myself from going to New York, 
had not his master appeal been made in the name of his sister. 
“T want to talk with you about Belle,” he wrote, “and if you 
knew how closely you are associated in my thoughts with 
her, you would not hesitate to come to me. I will keep this 
afternoon free for a last heart-to-heart talk with you:” 

While greatly doubting his ability to keep the afternoon 
free—as he proposed—nevertheless, I decided to go, and did 
so, prepared to encounter any number of callers in his parlor, 
and perhaps not have opportunity for a private chat with 
him atall. But I found him alone, and “anxiously expecting 
me,” he said, and he gave me such a genial welcome, and 
showed such unaffected satisfaction in my presence, that I 
was altogether glad I had accepted his invitation. 

Of the recent bereavement I had suffered, he spoke kind 
words of sympathy, and his cordial interest in all that con- 
cerned me touched my heart. I recognized that the Colonel 
Olcott of a former period had been chastened and mellowed, 
and that the man before me was a far more attractive per- 
sonality. This is said in no spirit of covert criticism, for to 
me Colonel Olcott was ever a good friend, ready to serve me 
if he could, and apparently eager to be approved by me. If 
I attributed his friendliness largely to the fact of my at- 
tachment for his sister, it was none the less appreciated. 
Then, too, he was an agreeable man, well-informed and 
interesting in conversation. Now he talked at his best, re- 
calling memories of his sister: of their childhood, their home 
life, the vicissitudes of fortune both had known in the 
changing years, and of the fate that had separated him 
from her and her children when she was left widowed. Sev- 
eral times there was a sob in his voice while speaking, par- 
ticularly when he had remarked: “I did not fully realize her 
death until I came back here, where I am constantly re- 
minded of her; how could I go away without seeing you? 
You know it is my final leave-taking of America and all my 
old friends.” 

I encouraged him in his reminiscent mood, and, while he 
talked, I noted the changes that time and events had traced 
upon his face and form, and studied the attitude of his 
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mind. So sad to see were the signs of physical decay, that 
I could not give assent to his several times repeated regrets 
that his sister had not lived to give him a parting blessing, 
and I finally said to him: “How can you entertain such a 
thought when you stop to consider what sufferings she 
would have endured in a final leave-taking of you? Think 
of her sorrow under such circumstances.” 

“You convict me of selfishness,” was his contrite reply. 
Then, with something of his old impulsiveness of manner, he 
exclaimed: ‘How unselfish all her life was! How good she 
was to me! She was never a Theosophist, but was a Pres- 
byterian, devout and creed-bound; still to me always a faith- 
ful, courageous sister believing in me, trusting me, overrat- 
ing me, and loyal to me all my life.” 

I am sure he was wholly sincere in attributing his dee 
pression of spirits to his sorrow for this dear sister, but my 
sympathy for him was too genuine to admit of self-decep- 
tion; I realized that loneliness and homesickness were prime 
factors in his case; as also were physical infirmities; and, as 
were memories of other faces now absent. Quite sure was 
I of this when he was speaking of Madame Blavatsky whom 
he repeatedly characterised as his “dear old colleague’ who 
had gone on ahead of him. 

Of her he spoke as one of whom he was bereft—not 
only of her presence, but of her prestige. He sorely missed 
both, and was growing to be more and more conscious that 
a great force had been taken out of his life, and the motive 
power removed from the work he was prosecuting without 
her; conscious, too, that his influence was departing, if not 
departed. 

“My sense of loss—the magnitude of it,” he said, “I rea- 
lize more and more, as I note the trend of events in the Theo- 
sophical Society since her death. I am President-Founder, 
but other and younger workers are in control of its affairs: 
This is right, and as it should be, but H. P. B.’s mighty men- 
tality is not here to guide and make steadfast, and her per- 
sonality is missed more and more. I, too, will soon be gone, 
and then all the older influences that surrounded the Society 
will be removed.” 


SS EN i — 
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His demeanor was pathetically abject as he sat before 
me; he was greatly depressed, and, at times, was compelled 
to struggle with his emotions. Suddenly it occurred to me 
to speak of that other able and faithful comrade who had 
worked with H. P. B. and himself from the first inception of 
the Society, and I did not resist the impulse to say to him: 
“And have you no word now for that devoted co-worker of 
hers and yours, toward whom, after her death, you were 
hostile? He is indelibly associated in my mind with you 
both. Do you not mourn him at all, that dear old friend of 
the long ago? ” 

“You speak of Judge,” he slowly replied. 

“Yes, of him.” 

Then, as he seemed lost in reverie, I laid my hand upon 
his arm, and said in a low tone: 

“Henry, at such a time as this, and for the sake of the 
memory we shall both retain of this meeting—for me— 
whom you say you love for Belle’s sake—will you not tell 
me that your old feeling for him survives?” You know ‘- 

“Yes, yes,” he interrupted, “I know how you feel about 
him and always have felt.” Then, taking my hand in his, 
he gave my face a searching glance, before he answered, in 
a manner subdued and most impressive: 

“We learn much and outgrow much, and I have outlived 
much and learned more, particularly as regards Judge.” 

“Yes, Henry,” I said eagerly. 

“I know now, and it will comfort you to hear it; that 
I wronged Judge, not wilfully or in malice; nevertheless, I 
have done this and I regret it.” 

“God bless you,” I said, and then I thanked him fer- 
vently for his brave recantation. 

“How much, at this moment, I wish Belle were here; 
how proud she would be of her brother. For your sake as 
well as mine, I am so grateful to you for this assurance.” 

My words and manner moved him greatly, for there 
were tears in his eyes when I repeated the assurance that 
he had given me renewed cause to love him, and that he 
would be happier himself for evermore for his tribute to one 
who had suffered so much because of their estrangement. 
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He arose and walked up and down the room several times; 
then, coming and standing before me, and with a tone and 
gesture I cannot forget, said: 

“Oh, how foolish we are to spend any moments of this 
brief life of ours in contentions, in accusations; how weak, 
how vain; I regret every row I was ever concerned in; I wish 
I could efface them—all of them—completely from my mind.” 

Then he sat down, and again taking my hand in his, told 
me that he had often wished he had never taken part in 
contentions of any kind; and had he the power, he would 
blot them out of the minds of others. 

“Forgive yourself, Henry, as well as others, and put love 
and faith in your thoughts of every one; then all will be 
well.” 

“You are the same monitor, dear , and when I am 
gone from you I shall recall every word and gesture of yours, 
and wish that you were with me again. How I do wish I 
could see you once more, but this is our farewell meeting. 
Were it not we would not be so deeply moved.” 

“Take with you the assurance, my Friend, that I thank 
you more than I can express for what you have said regard- 
ing Mr. Judge. The old days will seem nearer to me now 
that I know in your heart you feel right again toward him.” 

He looked at me.attentively before saying to me: 

‘To no one else have I ever said as much, and since you 
are so pleased, I am glad that I could say it to you. And, now 
can I not see you more cheerful before you go? Make me 
one of your characteristic predictions. In the old days you 
merrily prophesied for us; and, sometimes, I recall, you 
read us warnings that some of us were sorry afterward we 
did not heed.” 

“In the old days,” I answered, “I was often more foolish 
than wise with my prophecies; but now I have lost my gift.” 

“Not so,” he retorted; “predict for me the future of the 
Theosophical Society in this country; will it prosper? Please 
do this for me.” 

“Personally,” I replied, “I should not like to venture 
with remarks on the subject, for not in twenty years or more 
have I taken the least interest in it, nor do I now know the 
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status or the personnel of the organization. Why, Henry, 
I have not even read anything you have written, nor seen a 
Theosophical magazine since I met you last.” 

“All the more reason why you can see clearly now: go 
ahead and tell me the future of the Theosophical Society in 
this country; will it prosper?” 

“Will it prosper, in numbers do you mean?” 

“Yes.” 

“No, it will not, nor in unity either—not for a long, long 
time at least. But there will come eventually an awakening, 
when real Theosophists the world over will clamor for unity 
and for growth, and whenever there is a concentrated wish 
or demand for it, both growth and unity will follow. This 
will not be until there is a concerted determination for a 
change of methods and of rulers.” 

“And who will then be at the head?” 

“A man,” I exclaimed impulsively; one who, as wise as 
H. P. B., will refuse to be head though chosen President, but 
who will show the right way to the selection of an executive 
quartette, the four square international committee that will 
lay the foundation for an enduring organization.” 

“And this man you see, so unselfish—who is he?” 

“T will tell you; he is a son of learning, a man of wisdom; 
humble-minded, chaste; a trained seer; and one who loves his 
fellow beings. He will seal his faith with life-long service 
to the cause of Theosophy; a cause he is already serving 
loyally and wisely, and has been for some time.” 

“Do I know him?” 

“Ah, now, you have broken the spell: my predictions 
have to be impersonal, or I lose the thread. But you have the 
assurance you wanted: let this suffice.” 

A little later I rose to go, saying, “Dear old friend, it is 
time for me to leave you, for I have to get home before dark.” 

“Poor , your home is a darkened one now. I often 
think of you in it, and how changed it must be to you. What 
an unsatisfactory thing lifeis! I never realized the meaning 
of death until H. P. B. died. Strange, how she comes before 
me now; I almost sense her presence here; do you?” 

I did not answer immediately, for the reason that I 
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wanted him to speak more on the subject; his heart seemed 
so full. This, he did, after a short pause, seeing | had re- 
seated myself again. 

“Years ago,” he went on musingly, “we talked together 
of death, and I told her I would be the first to go, that she 
would live on to be a hundred; and I recall her jocular reply 
that she did not wish to pose as a ‘century plant’; and here 
I am yet and she has been gone these fifteen years.” 

After a little he continued: “We agreed upon a word 
that should be given by the one who went first to the other, 
and, strange to say, I had almost forgotten that pact be- 
tween us. I recall the agreement now perfectly. I wonder if 
she has forgotten it in her present state?” 

“Nothing survives death ultimately but unselfish love. 
Jesus, the Christ, made that perfectly clear in his teachings,” 
I murmured. Then, suddenly—impelled by some inward 
prompting—lI exclaimed: 

“What the word was that you and H. P. B. agreed upon 
as a sign between you, I do not know, but the word I see 
about you, over you, surrounding you on every side, is 
‘c-o-m-e’.”’ 

Colonel Olcott sprang to his feet, and manifested more 
surprise than satisfaction at my statement. 

“That is the word—that is the word,” he exclaimed. “‘Do 
you think it means I am going to die?” 

“Nonsense,” I said; and added; “If it is the word agreed 
upon years ago, it means no more now than it did then. 
And what more natural than that ‘come’ is the invitation you 
would get from her, could she speak to you today. But it 
has no other significance, nor is it necessary to conclude that 
her spirit is present here because I caught this word. You 
had it in mind, and I read it there. You remember that Belle 
always maintained there was nothing half so wonderful on 
earth as the human mind, and that we did not half compre- 
hend this truth. 

But he would not be soothed nor permit me to speak 
lightly on the subject. His depression increased, and I felt it 
my duty to leave him, so that he might recover his usual 
serenity and cheerfulness before evening. He saw me go 
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with evident reluctance, but his parting promise to me was 
that he would forget the incident, and would write me from 
Europe, and again on his arrival in India. 

x x * x x x x 

This promise he kept, writing me while on the voyage, 
and saying in his familiar way that he “was the gainer by 
what I had characterized as our ‘memorial service’ ’”’; that 
he did not have a renewal of the heartache after his attack 
of depression had spent itself; and, would I forgive him for 
his selfishness in pouring out his sorrows upon me?” 

“But,” he concluded, “you are like Belle, in that you are 
ready to think well of me and see the best side of me; for 
this I thank you.” 

I kept that letter as his farewell, for, though I heard 
from him afterward, this one was written when his mind 
and his time were given entirely to me, and it reflected, in its 
every sentence, the kindly and cheery nature of my old time 
friend, Henry Steele Olcott. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LETTER 
"iid 
To the Editor of THE WORD: 


Soon it will be a year since, in a casual conversation 
with you, I told you of my interview with Colonel Olcott, 
and the pleasure his statement regarding Mr. Judge had 
given me. The desire you expressed to have this statement 
in writing I intended to grant at once, yet have not done so 
until now. The meagreness of the interview, for one thing, 
has deterred me, for I did not seek a confession from Colonel 
Olcott, nor did I want any confidences from him not volun- 
tarily extended; and, furthermore, I was, and am reluctant 
to make myself a feature of the occasion; yet unable to tell 
the incident without doing so. 
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You agreed that the retraction was not as full and com- 
plete as it might have been made; nevertheless, you re- 
quested it for publication and now I give it to you, fragmen- 
tary as it is. 

As I told you, I was, at the time of meeting Colonel Ol- 
cott, almost wholly indifferent to outside matters. I think 
that he, seeing my effort to subordinate my personal sorrow, 
and, entertaining a real affection for me, threw off restraint 
and revealed his heart to me unreservedly. And, he, also 
knowing my friendship for Mr. Judge—which he 
had shared with me in the old days—wanted to comfort me, 
and so gave me the assurance that he, too, had love for 
“Judge,” despite everything he had felt and said to the 
contrary. 

Such was my opinion then, and such is my thought now, 
and, knowing as I do that love is the strongest faculty of the 
soul, I understood why Colonel Olcott, almost despite him- 
self, revealed to me, in his brief, but genuine confession, his 
unchanged affection for Mr. Judge. 

That he stated the real sentiments of his heart I did not 
doubt, and that he felt happier after having done so, I had 
convincing proof. And, furthermore, it is my earnest belief 
that if he could speak to me now, he would approve of my 
giving to you what he said to me without reservation and 
with no thought or expectation that it would be repeated. 

And after this long lapse of time, and with a sense of 
justice due to the memory of both himself and Mr. Judge, 
I feel I am doing right in consenting to its publication. I 
cannot reproduce his.earnest, contrite manner, nor can I 
impart to you the atmosphere of peace and harmony that 
characterized the occasion. It was as though we were sur- 
rounded by influences of an exalted order; and he could not, 
and I would not resist the sense of nearness to us of those 
who were most interested in our common welfare. For 
instance, when I told him of the password that he and H. P. 
B. had agreed upon, he started as though she had come into 
the room. And when I reminded him, as I did, of how long 
and how unalterably she had loved Mr. Judge, he sat like one 
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listening to an unseen speaker. But these things cannot be 
portrayed in this telling of the few words he spoke in vin- 
dication of Mr. Judge. 

It has been nine years since that meeting, and so vivid 
is the scene before me now, that I am living it all over again; 
space and time seem so flimsy when thought can thus anni- 
hilate them. Yet the bowed head and the eloquent humility 
of that chastened spirit pictured in voice and manner are 
yesterday’s memories. He talked almost wholly of 
the dead, and the past had a charm for him that 
made him forgetful of the living, and the present. 
His sister, “H. P. B.” and Judge—these three who 
were with him in the beginnings of his life as a Theosophist, 
were his theme; and, as he was talking with one who recalled 
to his mind all three, his feelings were deeply stirred. Look- 
ing back upon it, I wonder he did not make a stronger re- 
cantation than he did, but the reason is to be found in the 
measure of his emotions. These overpowered him; utter- 
ance was difficult where memory and love dominated speech. 
Feelings unexpressed for years claimed recognition now, 
and, in the presence of one he trusted, he gave way to them. 
How much I admired the soul of the man that day! 

And now, Mr. Editor, this is my story—told in halting 
fashion, but lacking nothing in love and truth. It has been 
long delayed, and might have been longer, but for an occur- 
rence, which is interesting, if of no real significance. 

A few days ago, when I was aimlessly sorting some 
papers, with the view of destroying them, I came upon a 
long memorandum I had made on a page of paper that, on 
the other side, I found, bore the imprint, “The Theosophical 
Society, American Section, General Secretary’s Office, 7 
West 8th Street, New York City,” and which was a letter to 
me written by Mr. Alexander Fullerton, bearing date of 
Oct. 2, 1906. 

Strange to say, this letter was concerning Colonel Ol- 
cott’s visit with me, and repeating what Colonel Olcott had 
said of his having had no interruptions during the entire 
afternoon. 
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Mr. Fullerton’s letter further said that Colonel Olcott 
had previously told him of the appointment, and had ex- 
pressed the hope that he would not have any interruptions 
during my stay. Because the Colonel had had a constant 
stream of visitors during his visit in New York, Mr. Fuller- 
ton thought it a remarkable fact that no one intruded upon 
him. The dear, kind man, it transpired, had himself provided 
against these interruptions, yet characteristically effaced 
himself in mentioning the episode. 

I cannot tell you with what mingled emotions I read that 
old letter, thus unintentionally preserved and strangely re- 
covered by me, nor how many memories it recalled of the 
close friendship that existed for so long between Mr. Judge 
and Mr. Fullerton. I blessed his memory, as I looked at it, 
and hoped that he is now where he is no longer seeing 
through a glass darkly, but with vision cleared. 

You will recall, Mr. Editor, that in our chat, which was 
shared in by another friend, I told you I never had acquainted 
myself with the details of the trouble between Colonel Ol- 
cott and Mr. Judge; that I never took enough interest in it 
to see the publications in which, if I so desired, I could have 
read all the particulars. The Theosophical Society, from its 
earliest inception, had been associated in my mind with 
“rows,” and I knew that the spirit of dissension was inter- 
woven with the web and woof of its nature. Knew, also, that 
this would be its fate until a period not yet reached in its 
history, and I accepted all the changing situations with 
philosophic indifference. 

So it is an easily understood fact that when I knew I was 
seeing Colonel Olcott for the last time, I had no thought of 
obtaining from him any statement of any nature whatsoever. 
That he had not used just judgment in his attitude toward 
Mr. Judge, I was well aware, and I felt glad for him and for 
all reasons that he wanted to absolve himself to me. Glad, 
too, that he did so in a spirit so manly and unreserved. To 
this hour, I have rejoiced for him whenever I have recalled 
the interview. 

You may remember telling me, that in his book, “OLD 
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DIARY LEAVES,” Colonel Olcott published severe criti- 
cisms of Mr. Judge, and you volunteered to lend me a copy 
of this book, which I had never seen. You did not send it, 
however, or refer to the matter afterward by letter; and, as 
I did not care to read it, I never reminded you of the for- 
gotten offer. 

Whatever value exists in this record of that last visit 
with Colonel Olcott, is to be found in its revelation of his best 
characteristics; for no other reason than this would I rescue 
it from oblivion. That he regretted his condemnation of his 
friend and was brave enough to confide this regret to me, in- 
creased my high opinion of his innate integrity and rectitude. 
His spirit was restless until it rested in the truth, and the 
truth made it triumphant that day. 

Any one who knew Colonel Olcott will concur in my 
statement that he was a man of a most emotional nature— 
one quick to respond to any appeal made to his finer self, one 
who could be influenced for the time being against his higher 
judgment. But, be it said to his great honor that no earthly 
consideration could make him immune against an appeal to 
his best self. If convinced he had made a mistake or been 
unjust in judgment, no worldly influence weighed against an 
instant acknowledgment on his part, and retraction was in- 
variably followed with a desire to make atonement. In my 
experience I know of many instances in verification of this 
quality of his nature, as doubtless do all his friends. 

His sister was the oasis of his domestic life after he had 
cast his lot with the Theosophical Society. He loved her 
with all the strength of his nature, and she, inspired by her 
knowledge of that nature, ever praised and blessed him; 
never criticized him, or found fault even while she may have 
seen his faults. Henry, to her, was love and wisdom incar- 
nate, and he, knowing the breadth and strength of her love, 
gave her a high and holy reverence; and to those who loved 
her, he was entirely trusting and affectionate. There was a 
rarely beautiful bond between this brother and sister—a tie 
so true, as to bless all who realized its existence and felt its 
power. 


Ruminating, as I have done often, over the motive that im- 
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pelled me to go to meet Colonel Olcott, after she had long 
been dead, I am sure that it was because of this bond of her 
love binding us. She was a woman of unusual gifts of mind; 
a fearless and an honest soul; one well deserving to have all 
the love she received in life, and has now in the form of 
tender memories. 

For Colonel Olcott’s sake as the President-Founder of 
the Theosophical Society, I should not have gone to New 
York; but for Henry Olcott, my old friend and Belle’s 
brother, I gladly journeyed to meet him. We held really a 
memorial meeting that Sunday afternoon so long ago, and it 
so comforted him that his heart opened like a flower to the 
sunshine, and he unconsciously gave me the rare privilege of 
seeing into its depths. 

Do you think it strange that at such a time he expressed 
his affection for his long-time associate and faithful friend, 
Mr. Judge? As I witnessed its manifestation, it seemed but 
a natural prelude to the perfect reconciliation, which I am 
fully persuaded will take place. 




















CHIPS FROM BED-ROCK. 
THE EGO. 
By J. M. Bicknell. 


O the conscious individual, all existing things 
present themselves in three classes, as follows: 
l. The Ego. 
2. The Non-Ego. 

3. Phenomena, or the relations of the Ego to the Non- 
Ego. 

The ego is pure capacity. It has neither form nor color, 
nor is it subject to any of the standards of measurements for 
extension. Any attempt to consider the ego as one considers 
a phenomenal object in the physical world is inharmonious 
and futile. 

The ego has two fundamental characteristics: the ca- 
pacity to manifest intelligence, and the capacity to manifest 
feeling. Asa capacity, the ego can influence other capacities, 
and is itself affected by other capacities. In this two-fold 
nature of the ego is found, through comparison and contrast, 
the rudimentary basis of all development in consciousness. 
This two-fold nature is the positive and negative, the mas- 
culine and feminine, of all manifested things. 

At first, the ego is nothing but a capacity for blind at- 
traction and repulsion. Gradually, as it develops, the ego 
acquires the capacity for sensation, and later it becomes con- 
scious of its affectations by other capacities. 

This statement does not conflict with the doctrine that, 
in sleep or when outside the physical body, the ego is some- 
times able to acquire valuable information, or to solve diffi- 
cult problems. It is conceivable that one who has experi- 
enced a considerable number of incarnations might, when out 
of the physical body, get from higher beings information 
which, though quite imperfect on the higher plane, would, 
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on the earth plane, seem profound. In physical life a child 
may convey from one adult to another some important piece 
of information which the child himself very imperfectly 
understands. 

Reincarnation, however, is a subject that will not now 
be discussed. In any event there would be a first incarnation, 
in which case, as stated above, the ego would be a mere 
spiritual center capable of development into a conscious 
being. 

The ego is conscious of its affections by external things 
for some time before it becomes self-conscious. Toa certain 
extent, all persons now become conscious of self at an early 
age. Few, however, during the whole of life, become con- 
scious of the higher self—the self as a spiritual center apart 
from the physical body. With the majority of human be- 
ings the practical, daily conception of self includes the phy- 
sical body, often including the clothing with which the body 
is covered. The darkness, confusion, and animal tendencies 
of human society is due to the fact that man is groping 
through life with no distinct, living consciousness of his 
real self. 

There is no limit to the development of consciousness. 
As a Newton may be conscious of the intellectual beauties 
in the mathematical demonstration of the law of gravity, 
of which beauties the undeveloped man can form no concep- 
tion, so unconsciousness can be developed so as to apprehend 
many thing's, states, and conditions that to the ordinary man 
appear supernatural. 

The intelligence of the ego may be considered in three 
aspects: 

1. As Judgment. 

2. As Memory. 

3. As Imagination. 

Judgment is not here used in any technical sense as in 
the books on philosophy. Judgment is here used in the 
sense of the knowing faculty, the original mental grasp of 
the thing or of the combination of elements or circumstances 
judged. The usual division of the operation of the intellect 
into apprehension, judgment, and reason is a mere conven- 
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ience of discussion and communication. Such division is not 
based on any fundamental distinction in the mental acts, 
but is based on the simplicity or complication of the ele- 
ments of the thing or question to which the mental act re- 
fers. 

On seeing a rose, I may utter the proposition, “that is a 
rose.” But the original mental act which I call a rose had 
nothing to do with a proposition. It knew nothing about 
the word “is,” or the word “rose.” That mental act might 
have been called anything else instead of the word rose. 
The mental act is a unit, and the proposition is only an arti- 
fice of language by which the mental act is connected with 
the artificial symbol, the word rose, for the purpose of com- 
munication. The mental act behind every proposition is a 
unit, and this is true regardless of the number of subordi- 
nate elements into which the mental act may be analysed. 
On examining a certain sheep, I may say that it has no up- 
per cutting teeth and that it is a ruminant. Now I might 
have all the sheep in the world pass before me, and on ex- 
amination I might make a similar statement about each 
sheep, until, as the last one, I come to this particular sheep. 
For the purpose of calling attention to a certain sheep, by 
an artifice of language, I substitute for this lengthy series 
of individual observations the word “all,” and say: 

All sheep are defective in upper cutting teeth and are 
ruminants: 

This animal is a sheep. 

Therefore, this animal is defective in upper cutting teeth 
and is a ruminant. 

This is called reasoning, but is purely a matter of lan- 
guage. The three propositions of the syllogism are equiva- 
lent to the one mental product which may be expressed as 
follows: All sheep (including this one, of course) are de- 
fective in upper cutting teeth and are ruminants. By the 
use of language I am able to talk about a single element of 
the complete concept, that is one sheep, just as I might talk 
of the form, color, or smell of a rose apart from the whole 
concept of the rose. On seeing a man, I may say: That is 
aman. IfIsee a hundred thousand men, I may say: That 
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is an army. But the mental product as originally formed 
in the mind has nothing to do with the propositions by which 
I express myself to another. The mental product is simply 
“man” in the one case, and “army” in the other case. This 
mental product is all the proposition means. So in a chain 
of argument consisting of a hundred syllogisms, each of the 
two hundred propositions constituting the chain stands for 
one complete mental unit or concert. When these hundred 
units are considered connectedly, in their relations to each 
other, the mind forms a new concept, the conclusion, of 
which the two hundred original mental products are subor- 
dinate elements as form and color are elements of the con- 
cept “rose.” 

The only difference between a simple act of conscious 
apprehension and a lengthy process of reasoning consists 
in the number of elements or observations that enter into 
the mental product of the simple act of apprehension and of 
the conclusion of the argument. In both cases, the judg- 
ment simply looks at the whole case and says what it 
amounts to, decides what itis. The preeminence of the rea- 
soning faculty, so-called, is due to the fact that great power 
of mind is requisite for grasping and weighing connectedly 
a large number of separate elements. In the same manner 
that a simple judgment is founded on a combination of ob- 
servations, so what is called an act of reason is a judgment 
on a combination of simple judgments. 

Memory is the recognition of previous experience. Re- 
tention is not in the mind, but is in the etheric reservoir of 
Nature. 

Imagination is the faculty by means of which man ex- 
amines and rearranges the facts of memory. It is the cre- 
ative faculty, the faculty through the exercise of which man 
builds the bodies which enable him to secure immortality. 
This point will be examined more fully in a future article. 

Sensation or feeling may be agreeable or disagreeable, 
or may lead to results that are so. This fact is the basis of 
that power that is called the will. In every case, what is 
willed is what is desired. At first thought this may seem 
absurd, but on close examination it will be found to be true. 
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What is called freedom of the will is nothing more than 
freedom to investigate with the mind what is probably most 
to be desired. The mind often shows that present sacrifices 
bring great future returns in the way of satisfaction to the 
ego. While making the sacrifices, the ego has in view fu- 
ture gratifications to self and others. No being is under 
obligation, by whomsoever directed, to pursue any course 
that will end in his own final misery. The reason man 
should work for the welfare of others, is because it is wisdom 
sotodo. It is wisdom so to do because such a course secures 
the highest possible welfare and happiness of all, including 
the ego himself. 

When deciding between two acts in each of which the 
ego takes an equal or no apparent interest, it will be found, 
on close investigation, that a desire to get rid of the matter, 
to show one’s power to contradict some suggestions, or some 
other partially concealed desire constitutes the controlling 
influence in the decision. In mental concentration, a desire 
for the results to be obtained is the loadstone which holds 
the mind in focus. The supreme difficulty in all training, 
exoteric and esoteric, consists in securing, for the purposes 
of higher attainment, a perfect control over the efforts of 
blind desire in obtaining present gratification. This control 
depends altogether on the power of the mind in showing the 
desirableness of the results that may be obtained by present 
self-control. So long as the mind insinuates the probability 
of greater happiness to be obtained by present self-restraint, 
desire will hesitate, and the mind will be given more time 
for investigation. Desire acts as blind attraction or repul- 
sion, the strength of which depends on the strength and 
clearness of the conceptions. From general views of life, 
the mind reaches a firm conviction that further knowledge is 
to be obtained. Overpowering insinuations in the mind of 
an undefined something that may be obtained by sufficient 
effort are the foundations of human progress, the basis of all 
intelligent faith. 

The ego is a unit and is located at its focus. The mind 
of the ego can not be focused at two places at the same time. 
The idea is absurd that, as some say,if there can be two selves 
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for the same ego, a higher self and a lower self, each con- 
scious at the same time of phenomena on its own plane, but 
each unconscious of the other on a different plane. There is 
a higher self and a lower self, which depends on whether the 
mind is concentrated on a higher plane or on a lower plane. 
In ordinary life, when the mind is wholly concentrated on one 
subject, the remainder of the world is ignored and is to the 
mind as if nothing else existed except the thing under consid- 
eration. Physical life is a concentration, so that while the ego 
is exposed to the coarse and powerful influences of the physi- 
cal plane the phenomena of higher planes are to the mind as 
if they did not exist. When free from the physical body, as 
in sleep, the ego may be conscious to some extent of other 
than physical phenomena, but in such cases there appears to 
be a lack of will power or of self-control. This lack of will 
power is due to the fact that the mind has not been properly 
trained to concentrate and to focus itself on one subject. De- 
sire is blind, and, there being no clear conceptions of the mind 
to determine the movements of the desire body, is inclined 
to drift with superficial attractions and repulsions. The 
character of a man’s dreams and the order displayed in his 
dreams indicate to a considerable degree the development of 
the dreamer’s mind. The minds of a majority of men are 
unable to connect with any phenomena except what is re- 
ceived through the physical body. 

What is often called the intuitive knowledge of the ego, 
is the apprehension through consciousness of the ego’s own 
acts, states, and relations, in the field of its highest capacity, 
and when isolated from disturbing influences. Knowledge 
of any sort, high or low, depends on the power of the ego 
to perceive, to lay hold on, and to mentally digest the in- 
fluence of thing to be known. This power can be obtained 
only by exercise through a body of some kind. Or rather the 
exercises that are necessary in gratifying the desired result 
in the formation of a body through which the mind can 
more easily and automatically act. The character of the 
body will depend on the character of the ruling desires. The 
character of the desires will change as the mind increases in 
reach and power of thought. 








THE PSYCHIC DEMOCRACY 


By Horace Holley 
III 


Y observation of natural law in other fields, we 
know that there is not number without relation- 
ship. We know that there is not distribution with- 
out design. We know that there is not recurrence 

without purpose. Accordingly, I have not enumerated 
the six types at haphazard, but deliberately placed them 
in that arrangement and relationship apparently purposed 
by nature and revealed by the actions and re-actions of social 
evolution. Before developing the principles suggested by 
their arrangement, I wish to fix more clearly the scope in- 
cluded within each type. 

By “man of action” I mean all those who were once 
hunters and fighters, but caught now for daily labor, for im- 
mediate tasks performed under supervision. No distinction 
between physical and intellectual labor is implied. The term 
includes those whose initiative is naturally, not artificially, 
limited to the choice of the kind of labor merely, and does 
not extend to the particular instance. Thus the journalist 
whose output is directed and controlled, or the artist whose 
talent is amenable to others’ wishes, falls under this head- 
ing; while a craftsman who insisted upon working out his 
own ideas in his own way would come under the heading of 
artist. My definitions throughout this argument are derived 
from psychic conditions in the individual, and not from 
the individual’s social relation. 

The man of action, now called workman, has varied as 
a type more than any other throughout history. With his 
limited initiative and social control, his action or labor de- 
pends upon constantly altering material conditions as well 
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as conditions economic and political. At his best, at such 
times as society remains fixed during several generations, 
the workman approaches the artist from the point of view 
of skill and interest, while he also responds to favorable 
political conditions by developing citizenship to the point of 
responsibility and union. Our problem of unskilled labor and 
unemployment is unusual. Few have been the epochs when 
the man of action, in large numbers, failed to meet some 
current need and thereby pay his way. When apparently 
farthest from our ideas of “skill,” as under serfdom, the 
workman was at least persistent, driven from day to day by 
the primary physical necessity. It should be remarked in 
passing that, of all types, the man of action suffers most 
degeneration when permitted or compelled to become 
parasitic. But this does not imply that he will labor only 
when impelled by the fear of want; it implies rather that 
only occasionally has society exhibited intelligence enough 
to replace the beast-motive, hunger, by the man-motive, in- 
terest. Whenever, as in the case of locomotive engineers, 
the man of action finds work requiring at once skill and re- 
sponsibility, he responds with a zest revealing how the old 
sense of adventure still slumbers unsatisfied within him, 
and how when the day’s work supplies a little sheer excite- 
ment, in the case of physical labor, and contact with the 
larger designs of art, science, or government, in the case of 
labor intellectual, he expands to a new status of privilege 
and social value. The idea that hunger is the only motive 
for labor is one based upon conditions and not human nature. 
Like most of our current assumptions, it mistakes local 
effect for universal cause. It must be realized finally and 
once for all that the man of action’s nature is restricted to 
the ability to perform labor supplied him, and with a degree 
of skill and interest proportional to his opportunity. He 
depends upon society as a whole to give him proper train- 
ing in his youth, and during his active life such a share 
either of ownership or interest as shall develop his powers 
to their fullest extent. The rise of the man of action from 
the slave status to serfdom and thence to political equality 
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proves his power to respond to opportunity. His decline 
from an assured to a casual economic status proves also that 
his complete opportunity has not yet been established. 

By executive I do not mean those whose personal influ- 
ence serves to control men, as military leader or labor fore- 
man, but those who are naturally capable of devising sys- 
tems tending of themselves to make order and efficiency. It 
is a distinct capacity, as specialized as art, and as often 
lacking in those who hold positions of responsibility. In 
every situation where men meet in groups for a common 
purpose, whether political or economic, there are latent vari- 
ous forms of control which when developed and applied turn 
the jungle of confusion into highways and gardens. 
Throughout nature, number tends either toward or from 
design. Law, for example, is to men in one relation as 
versification is to words; and when rightly developed es- 
tablishes a harmony equally inevitable. Indeed, it must be 
realized that rhythm prevails on this as on all planes. Groups 
of men respond to justice, as history proves; a response 
which merely reflects upon the social plane the response of 
the individual’s psychic elements to poetry and music. 
Throughout life, harmony is the union of diverse things, and 
the law of harmony is design. Now the function of the 
executive type is to discover the best system, or design, for 
each social condition. The type varies from master-work- 
man to leaders of states. The faculty is identical, and the 
function similar, wherever found. In periods of rapid transi- 
tion, as at the present, the executive is confronted by so 
many new conditions that whatever order reigns is neces- 
sarily a compromise between old forms and forms not yet 
completely revealed. Sooner or later, the executive mind 
is capable of rendering any conditions by a system of man- 
agement. His status varies with the importance of his func- 
tion to society. To-day his function is more important than 
ever before, and his status is consequently extremely high. 
The function itself has varied from the tendency to estab- 
lish order and efficiency in terms of personal profit, to es- 
tablish order and efficiency in terms of social advantage. In 
each case, the underlying motive has not been created by the 
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executive himself, but derived from current assumptions. 
That is, the executive’s initiative is likewise limited, and his 
special faculty controlled by other influences. 

The central truth about the artist type consists in the 
fact that his faculty is to render states of mind. It is the 
artist’s special power that he may, not create, but re-create 
states of mind in terms of an objective medium. At his 
best, the artist, so mingles matter with mind that they be- 
come one and the same thing. Whatever his intention has 
been, moreover, the artist’s work tends to induce the same 
state of mind in others. To the degree that his medium is 
generally accessible, the artist accordingly sets up a rela- 
tionship of personal influence between himself and his fel- 
lows, the most pervasive, the most effective influence known. 
From this fact the social function, as opposed to the per- 
sonal faculty, grows clear. For while the artist’s influence 
has always been active, the quality and effect of that in- 
fluence undergoes enormous variation. The same gener- 
ation which re-acted from “Pippa Passes” re-acted also from 
Nietzsche’s “Beyond Good and Evil.” It must be realized, 
of course, that the artist type is confined to the range of 
consciousness predicated by the one faculty. From the 
point of view of art itself, the moral influence radiating from 
a particular work is of noconcern. It is true also that works 
exercising a vicious influence may be far better specimens 
of art than others whose influence, or at least whose pur- 
pose, is better. Nevertheless, even on the aesthetic plane 
itself, the pre-eminent examples of art in all mediums, 
literature, music, painting, and sculpture, invariably radiate 
an influence supremely good. It may thus be perceived how 
the proper exercise of the artist’s faculty depends upon 
conditions outside the individual painter’s or poet’s control. 

The philosopher, of course, seems to have passed with 
the customs, shall I say superstitions? of a bygone age. 
Those who most warmly press the so-called democratic 
assumption of equality feel no desire to detach thought from 
an immediate practical benefit; and in their estimation the 
philosopher must therefore be more or less a mythical figure. 
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This characteristic impression philosophers, self-styled, have 
themselves established among a pragmatic people. But toa 
degree far less than art may philosophy be checked by com- 
mon experience. It implies a faculty not present in the 
majority of men, a faculty not so much of thinking about 
certain things, or even thinking in a certain way, as of con- 
trolling thought itself by a special psychic instrument. 
Whereas the artist is identified with imagination, the phil- 
osopher is identified with perception. Now perception is an 
eye opened upon the world of thought. It controls thought 
by realizing it, as the physical eye realizes nature. Nature 
is not more real to other men than is thought to those pos- 
sessing the perceptive faculty. The philosopher realizes in 
thought values hidden to the rest of the world, values which 
compare with the world’s daily thinking, as the telephone or 
the X-ray compare with the vague conceptions of electricity 
held by ordinary people acentury ago. Thus the philosopher 
mediates between nature and another world of latent 
superior values, realized by the activity of other types. We 
condemn the “philosophy” of Milton’s Paradise Lost, or 
Dante’s Divine Comedy; but as a matter of fact this is not 
philosophy at all. It is mere speculation. True philosophy 
does not grow out of date, because the true philosopher per- 
ceives a reality, changeless and not subject to local condi- 
tions. Aristotle’s statement, that while the end of unasso- 
ciated life is merely life, the end of social life is development, 
may stand as an example of real perception. The Psalms 
also contain many specimens of the same enduring insight. 
“Against thee, thee only have I sinned,” is perception ap- 
plied to individual conduct. The same realization concerning 
the ultimate object of moral responsibility will occur to a 
thinker of equal power whatever his environment in time 
and place may be. Once formulated, such statements can be 
realized by minds other than philosophic; but the original 
discovery depends upon the presence of the perceptive 
faculty. The history of philosophy, like that of art, shows 
great variation both in motive and object. Only occasionally 
has society been able to exercise upon philosophy a control, 
directing its faculty in individuals to function for the com- 
mon benefit. If the true direction is pointed by the amount 
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of actual life in philosophy itself at various periods, it is 
evident that the philosopher, like the artist, expands to his 
greatest possibility only when his influence is pragmatic and 
direct; in other words, when its province is taken to be 
social ethics—in the best sense of the word, politics. 

The democratic mind in America has also waved aside 
the mystic, a gesture which eliminates him neither as an 
important historical type nor as a tendency felt, even if not 
realized, by certain natures in our own environment. Though 
in the case of the individual often merged with the poet or 
the philosopher, the type itself stands apart by its possession 
of a distinct psychic faculty, contemplation. By that 
faculty the mystic realizes a new aspect of the universe, 
the spiritual, an aspect peculiar to man of all the natural 
species. From that aspect he derives a new meaning and a 
new purpose for life. The mystic transmutes conscious- 
ness into soul, that value which to-day exists as it were 
by convention, the memory of the dream that once came 
true. He is the genius of experience. His power of con- 
templation enables him to focus attention beyond thought 
upon motive, beyond motive upon aspiration, beyond aspira- 
tion upon an unchanging reality. The mystic stands apart 
from the philosopher as the philosopher stands apart from 
the artist. Through successive planes of being from the 
outer interest and impulse to the inner, from the whirling 
periphery of being to its fixed center he continually trans- 
fers consciousness, impelled by a sheer necessity like the 
instinct of art or sex, and finally establishes it in a state 
controlled by the new laws. He cleaves through the husk of 
religion as ritual and theology, and finds at its heart an 
energy more compelling than hunger and thirst, its process 
more authoritative than metabolism and katabolism in the 
physical plane. The true mystic unites the two poles of 
force which in other men remain forever apart. What 
the artist accomplishes upon a medium, the mystic accom- 
plishes for life itself. He creates continuity of being. 

It has been precisely in those ages when material civi- 
lization most lacked that the mystic type became most 
influential. His presence illuminates the void created by 
the default of greatness, so-called. But though the mystic’s 
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influence is neither appreciated nor understood by the types 
most prominent to-day, and consequently has fallen into 
disrepute, their antagonism cannot discredit the mystic on 
grounds either of psychology or social science. It is easy 
to see why the mystic’s special faculty, contemplation, can- 
not readily establish control even over individual experi- 
ence in the modern world. First and always is required 
the ability to divert attention from sensuous impressions 
to impressions spiritual, to turn away from the claims of 
daily life to learn one’s way in a universe at first scarcely 
more perceptible than the mere distinction between heat 
and cold, darkness and light, which registers the natural 
world upon the senses of a new born child. Every influence 
in modern life tends to stifle this impulse at its very be- 
ginning. Thus, just as though a violinist were never per- 
mitted to master his instrument, the value of that instru- 
ment, dependent as it is upon mastery, never succeeds in 
impressing itself sufficiently upon masses of men. The 
secret of religion is never quite lost, but persists as a fragile 
bloom in secret gardens even when its influence is least 
effective. To-day religion is emphasized by its lack quite 
as emphatically as ever by its fulness; and the mystic type 
receives the dubious honor of a universal need. Every at- 
tempt to establish the same influence by other means— 
that is, other types—has plainly failed. No Ethical Society, 
no combinations of moral or intellectual values, have ever 
evoked from human nature the actual response spontane- 
ously given the God-intoxicated man. The social function 
implicit in the faculty of contemplation—the power so to 
identify personality with eternal spirit that the soul latent 
in others leaps to self-consciousness—is as definite as the 
function of art, and like art can only be filled by one partic- 
ular type. 

The prophet or messiah has come to be considered in 
two ways, both erroneous and each an opaque lens distort- 
ing the prophet’s reality and precluding right appreciation. 
According to one view he is considered as ethical teacher 
and hero, founder of a religion and dependent on its influ- 
ence for his station among men. The other view separates 
his station from the influence his religion may exercise, and 
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identifies him, by incarnation, with God, the Creator of the 
universe. The error of the first attitude consists in dis- 
regarding the fact that the prophet’s relation to deity, in- 
sisted upon not only by his believers but his own teaching 
also, is as unique as his relation to civilization—both rela- 
tions involving the idea of purpose in human life transcend- 
ing the ends of physical phenomena; while the second 
attitude shocks the rational intelligence by identifying the 
Creator, the universal, with the created and the local. 

Both conceptions, however, derive from some body of 
fact and some aspect of reality, and from both living 
branches of truth strike down to a common root. It is 
undeniable that the reciprocal relation of the prophet’s own 
teaching and the faith of his followers points out a rela- 
tion between prophet and deity, a relation unlike that sus- 
tained by other men, and one so consequential that the crude 
intelligence can only interpret it by the materialistic doc- 
trine of incarnation. The same relation can be expressed 
in a different manner without sacrificing the demand of 
either party. The prophet is comparable to a_ polished 
mirror which, perfectly reflecting the sun’s rays, seems as 
it were the sun itself. That which in other men is blind 
darkness, in him stands forth as light. In other words, the 
prophets manifest divine attributes—attributes useful to 
evolution on a plane higher than the physical—without be- 
ing deity, the Creator, itself. This definition also permits 
a true historical perspective, explaining the phenemenon 
that the same type, exercising the same influence, has ap- 
peared not to one race but to all races, and even to the 
same race more than once. But the prophet type does not 
recur with every generation as other types recur. The 
period of his recurrence coincides with the decay of one 
civilization and the birth of a new order. 

The types already described have been identified with 
a particular psychic faculty, imagination in the case of the 
artist, perception and contemplation in the case of the 
philosopher and the mystic. The prophet’s special faculty 
remains hidden, though its vehicle appears as revelation. 
By revelation we discern the prophet as by an ethic or a 
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politic we discern the philosopher. And in revelation, that 
unique and irreplaceable form of self-expression, the prop- 
het’s social function is likewise defined. The development 
of men’s attitude toward a revelation, at first accepting it 
not only as authoritative but even imperative, while later 
on finding it less and less a source of energy, proves that 
this function is supreme only in terms of one cycle. Its 
supremacy and dynamic appear most clearly at the begin- 
ning of the cycle, fading out gradually into convention as 
the cycle rounds to its end. From time to time a mystic 
re-discovers the revelation, and by his influence serves to 
create or release further energy; but unlike the prophet’s au- 
thority, the mystic’s is local and does not permeate an entire 
civilization. On the contrary, after a certain stage the 
appearance of each mystic registers itself by a new sect. 
Thus revelation slowly but surely divides against itself, and 
its original force is negatived by the increasing rivalry of 
schism. It is almost impossible at the close of a cycle to 
approach revelation with the same awe its beginnings in- 
spired; nevertheless it is illogical to consider that such de- 
velopment in men’s attitude implies ignorance or super- 
stition on the part of a prophet’s immediate followers. 
Man’s power of imagination, his power of perception and 
contemplation, do not increase with his control of scientific 
and practical knowledge. A superficial reading of history 
would infer rather the contrary; and not the broad view in- 
cluding the succession of two or more cycles, with the 
realization how society conditions the individual’s psychic 
faculties, makes it clear that whatever changes their out- 
ward form undergoes, the several faculties themselves re- 
main constant to type. Thus we must estimate the prop- 
het’s function in terms of one cycle as a whole. Revela- 
tion does not gradually become “untrue,” as Milton’s or 
Dante’s speculations become “untrue,” it merely loses its 
power of controlling the entire range of human experience, 
as experience enters new fields of activity. But while never 
becoming “untrue,” its purpose is limited to establishing 
the one cycle. The tree of revelation stands ever the 
same; its fruit in morality—that is, custom—undergoes 
periodic ripening and decay. 
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THE MONTH OF PAOPHI. 
By Orlando P. Schmidt. 


cally into Pa-hapi, “The Nile.” In the tropical year, 

the sun is in the sign of aquarius, the “waterman,” 

in this month, and we must look for such descriptive 
epoch-titles as “Phuoro” (Paiar), “The River,’ and “Iar- 
basse” (Iar-bashi), “Gushing River.” 

We are indebted to the eminent scholar Eratosthenes 
for the epoch-title bestowed on Usertosis III, at the Sothiac 
epoch of Pa-hapi, 2664 B. C., namely, “Phuoro,’ which he 
renders “Neilos,” or Nile. Usertosis III reigned as epoch- 
king, that is, after the epoch, 19 years, and this agrees to the 
very year with Manetho’s list of the XII Dynasty, as any one 
can see by examining the restored list of this dynasty to be 
found in my History. . In fact, Manetho, after assigning the 
first 16 years of the reign of Amenemes I to his I Book and 
I Cycle, opens his I] Book and XII Dynasty at the Era of 
Amenemes, 2784 B. C., giving the last 13 years of this 
monarch’s reign to Usertosis I, his co-regent and successor 
(see my article headed: “The Birth of a Sothiac Year,” in 
Biblia). Beginning at this era Manetho’s list of the XII 
Dynasty appeared originally, that is, before it was changed, 
or corrupted, by later manipulators, in some such form, as 
follows: 


T HE name Paophi resolves itself naturally and logi- 


Beginning of II Cycle 2784 B. C. 
areerGaees E CIS F Se FORGE) «oc ccc ceccrcsweoees 46 
2738 sé =o 


Amenemes II (38 years)...........ccccceceees 38 
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2700 ‘é ce 
ae Cae SOUND) 66s de ccnvessccccesawns 17 


2683 't ef 
Usertosis III, to epoch of Paophi (19 years)...... 19 

2664 ¢é ¢é 
Same, after said epoch (19 years)..............- 19 

2645 ¢é éé 

Eratosthenes, on account of the joint-reign between 
Usertosis II and Usertosis III, merged the two reigns, mak- 
ing their duration 55 years, but explained that these 55 
years were partly in the hanti of Thoth and partly in the 
hanti of Paophi, that is, that these kings ruled as Hermes and 
Herakles (““Hermes e Herakles krataios”). 

When we come to the epoch of Pa-hapi, 1204 B. C., we 
find the epoch-title Phuoro slightly varied, that is, changed 
to “Iar-basse,” Gushing River, but we know from Dikaiar- 
chos and other Greek writers, that Ramesse larbasse was 
familiarly known as “King Nile” and that he was reigning 
when Troy fell (1181 B. C.). 

A remark originally attached to the reign of King Nile 
(but now transferred to Ta-uret) informs us that this king 
was called Polybos by Homer. Thus it is evident that Mane- 
tho, in the body of his work, identified Homer’s Polybos with 
our larbasse. 

I have shown (in my History), that, in the Delta, where 
the Nile is divided into various branches, Pa-iar, “The River,” 
was not applicable, but the plural form Na-aru, “The Rivers,” 
was used. In the Lower Egyptian vernacular Na-aru be- 
came Naalu, which the Greeks rendered Neilos, and we can 
safely assume, that Pa-aru-bash-i, in the same vernacular, 
was pronounced Palubashi, which the Greeks softened into 
Polybos. What is most important for our present purpose, 
is, that Manetho, with the ancient annals and registers be- 
fore him, vouches for the fact, that Ramesse Iarbasse, or 
Polybos, was reigning when Ilium was captured by the 
Greeks. According to Manetho’s list of the XX Dynasty, 
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Polybos reigned from 1207 to 1168 B. C., so that his long reign 
of 39 years covered, not only the epoch 1204 B. C., but also 
the year 1181 B. C. Thus this king was familiarly known, 
in his life-time, by his distinctive epoch-title lar-basse, Phu- 
oro or “Nile.” 

Diodorus, the historian, after devoting considerable 
space to Remphis, “the miser,” tells us, that Remphis (Ramp- 
sinitus) was succeeded by a company of 7 kings, who aban- 
doned themselves to lives of idleness and luxury, none of 
whom did anything worthy of note, except King Nile. 

Some of our latest historians, who have a fatal pro- 
pensity for going wrong whenever they venture to stand on 
their own feet, have undertaken to identify Remphis, or 
Rampsinitus, with Ramesses III. The latter was familiarly 
known as Hak On, or “Duke of Heliopolis,’ and his name has 
come down to us as Ramesses Hakes, or “Rampsakes.” He 
was not a “miser,” but one of the most liberal-minded and 
generous kings to be found in the Egyptian annals. He was 
not succeeded by a company of only 7 kings, but by 10 or 11. 
This remark respecting the 7 kings applies to Remphis, and 
since I have brought them forth from their hiding-place in 
the False List of Syncellus, their names and respective reigns 
may be found in the restored list of the XX Dynasty pub- 
lished in my History. 

At the epoch of Paophi, 4124 B. C., we encounter the 
epoch-title “Kenkenes” (Ken-ken, meaning “Doubly Brave’’) 
instead of “Phuoro.” This is a very ancient epoch, and 
should be considered in connection with the note attached 
to the reign of Ka-kau (“Kaiechos”), the second king of 
Manetho’s II Dynasty, to wit, that under this king the ven- 
eration of the Apis of Memphis, M’nevis of Heliopolis and 
Mendesian Ram was established. 

As shown by the Stela of Chufu I, Horus was repre- 
sented in this month as a reclining Sphinx, of which the 
body of the lion, like the bull of later times, symbolized his 
dormant strength and irresistible bravery. Atoth, the 3rd 
king of the I Dynasty, after reigning 1 year, became epoch- 
king, and, as epoch-king, reigned 31 years. It was Kenkenes, 
in my opinion, who caused the Great Sphinx of Ghizeh to be 
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hewn out of the living rock, and nothing has been discovered 
since 1898, which, in any way, conflicts with the arguments 
adduced in my History in support of this view. As we shall 
see, when we come to consider the Stela of Chufu I, the 
Great Sphinx and the Temple of the Sphinx were already 
comparatively old when the Great Pyramid was erected. In 
the IV Dynasty, Ra began to gradually usurp the place of 
Horus, but the name applied to the Sphinx, Har-em-achu, 
points to the I Dynasty. 

The Stone of Palermo shows that these early kings 
were still, to all intents and purposes, “Followers of Horus,” 
and further that they erected temples and sacred monu- 
ments. A king of the I Dynasty “built of hewn stones a mon 
nuter-et,’” which I believe was a pyramid—at all events a 
note attached to the 4th reign of this dynasty assures us, that 
this king “built the pyramids of Cochome.” I have elsewhere 
commented on the contemporaneous evidence going to show 
the truth of this statement—the only point still left in doubt 
being whether Ata, or Unnepher, who has been substituted 
for him, is the king referred to. 


The Month of Athyr or Hathor. 


The epoch-title bestowed on Psusannos I, the second 
king of the XXI Dynasty, at the epoch of Athyr, 1084 B. C., 
was Hat-har-i, which has come down to use in the Greek 
form “ ’Athoris.” 

Psusannos I mounted the throne in the year 1113 B. C., 
consequently he reigned about 29 years before the epoch 
1084 B. C. This part of his reign has come down to us in No. 
43 of the Pseudo-Sothis List, to which it was transferred 
by Syncellus from the true Book of Sothis. Finding in the 
List of Josephus, immediately after Achenres, “Rathotis,” 
with 9 years, a reign which he was unable to account for, 
Syncellus boldly inserted this ’Athoris, with 29 years, in his 
own False List, to take the place of Rathotis. We now 
find in his list: 
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No. 42 Achencheres 25 years 
No. 43 ’Athoris 2a ” 

Achencheres is evidently copied from Josephus; it was 
originally Aten-ach-en-res, from Aten-ach-en-ra, “Aten, the 
splendor of Ra,” and also appears in the abbreviated form 
“Achenres.” After Syncellus had thus appropriated the first 
29 years of the reign of Psusannos I he attempted to cover 
up the fraud by changing the 35 years of Psusannos II (last 
king of the XXI Dynasty) to 14 years. 

It seems that Manetho, in his Book of Sothis, compared 
the first 3 epoch-titles of this, his III cycle, with the corre- 
sponding epoch-titles of his I cycle, to wit: 

Athothis 62 years Men-uaphra 29 years 

Kenkenes 31 ” Iarbasse X a 

Unnepher 23 ”’ ’Athoris =. ”~ 
showing that they were, in a certain sense, synonymous, 
which induced Syncellus to utilize these reigns in making up 
his False List. We accordingly find: 

No. 59 ’Athothis, 6 kai Psusannos 28 years 

No. 60 Kenkenes er 

No. 61 Unnepher 42 ” 

Of course, the 42 years assigned to Un-nofer represent 
the entire reign of Psusannos I, just as the 39 years assigned 
to Kenkenes represent the entire reign of King Nile, but is 
it not fortunate that Syncellus, in perpetrating this fraud, 
has preserved not only the epoch-title and entire reign of 
Psusannos I, but its division by an astronomical epoch and 
relation to the preceding epoch-reign of Kebaha at 4004 B. 
C.? As it is, this epoch-reign, coupled with an epoch-title 
which gives it self-verifying power, comes from contem- 
poraneous registers, which were carefully preserved in the 
temple libraries. 

The epoch of Athyr, 2544 B. C., fell in the XIII Dynasty, 
where the separate reigns are wanting in the Manethonian 
Lists, so that the epoch-title employed at this particular 
epoch has not appeared, but we know that the dynasty 
reigned 242 years. 


In the Old Empire, Hathor and Isis were interchange- 
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able. Although, strictly speaking, Hus-et, “Abode,” and 
Hat-har, “House of Horus,” applied respectively to the 
“abode” into which the sun retired at sunset and the “house” 
from which he emerged at sunrise, this cosmic abode was 
also regarded as a continuous zone, immediately below the 
horizon, or equator, stretching from the west to the east. 
In later times, however, when Hathor and Isis became more 
sharply differentiated, Isis was used to designate the west 
and autumnal equinox, Hathor the east and vernal equinox. 

Thus, at the epoch of Payni, 3164 B. C., where we would 
naturally look for Isis or Osiris, we find, according to Erat- 
osthenes, the epoch-title Peteathyris, “The Gift of Athyr,” 
and, at the epoch of Athyr, 4004 B. C., where Hathor herself 
might be expected, “Uennepher,” a distinctive title of Osiris, 
who here takes the place of Isis. 

On the Stela of Chufu I, Hathor is pictured with the 
head and face of this goddess and the body of a fish, wearing 
the characteristic double plume. In other words, she is pic- 
tured as a mermaid arising from the foam of her native ele- 
ment, reminding us forcibly of the “Fishes” who lend their 
name to the corresponding sign of the Zodiac. 

We do not know who substituted the epoch-reigns of 
Athothis, Kenkenes and Uennepher for those of Ti- 
thoes, Athothis and Othoes, in the List of Africanus, but it 
is significant, that Eusebius, in his list of the I Dynasty, went 
one step farther and changed the reigns respectively from 
the true numbers 5/7, 31 and 23, to 29, 39 and 42, years—thus 


transferring to the I cycle numbers which undoubtedly be- 
long to the III cycle. 


The Month of Choiahk or Ka-hir-ka. 


At the beginning of this month, the sun, as Har-ka- 
necht, “Horus, the Powerful Bull,” crossed the equator and 
entered the northern hemisphere, awakening to renewed 
life the vegetable world. 

The symbol of Choiahk on the Stela of Chufu I is a 
vegetable offering, the chief hieroglyphic sign used in writ- 
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ing the name of the tutelary goddess of this month, Bast-et. 

Choiahk itself is said to be Kahir-ka, meaning “Chief 
Bull,” and closely resembles the name borne by the second 
king of the II Dynasty, Ka-kau, “Bull of Bulls.” 

As this month symbolized the generative power in na- 
ture, the bull, the ram and the cat, served as appropriate 
symbols, and Chem, or Min, and Bast-et, as tutelar deities. 
For this reason, Bast-et was often represented as cat- 
headed, in contradistinction to Tef-nut, who was lioness- 
headed. At the epoch of Choiahk, 964 B. C., we accordingly 
find the epoch-title Petubastis, “The Gift of Bastis,” which 
is as clear and conclusive as any one could desire. Osorkon 
II, whose entire reign, according to the Book of Sothis, was 
34 years, became epoch-king after he had reigned 9 years. 
As “Petubastis,” he reigned 25 years, or from 964 to 939 B. 
C. The first king of the XXIII Dynasty bore the name 
Petubastis, which Eusebius mistook for the epoch-title of 
Osarkon II. Thus misled, Eusebius changed the 40 years of 
this king to 25 years, an error which now redounds to the 
benefit of science, because it serves to corroborate the true 
epoch-reign of 25 years. 

Syncellus, in transferring the entire reign of Osarkon 
IT (34 years), changed the name of Osarkon to “Susakeim”’ 
(!), which he derived from Josephus. The first king of the 
XXII Dynasty was named Sheshank, the “Shishak” of the. 
Bible, and “Sesonchis” of Manetho, but his reign, according 
to Manetho, did not exceed 21 years. 

The Memphite line, headed by Necherochis (Nuter- 
achi), began to reign in the year 3894 B. C., just 350 years 
after the kingdom was founded by Menes. After Neche- 
rochis had reigned 10 years, the epoch of Choiahk, 3884 B. 
C., came in. He reigned as epoch-king 18 years, but, as we 
have seen, Eratosthenes, in opposition to the Egyptians, 
adopted the reigns before the epochs as his epoch-reigns, 
and his “Biyres” (Ba-en-ra for Ba-en-nuter), with these 10 
years before the epoch, represents the epoch-reign of 
Nuterachi. 

This epoch fell in the 21st year of Binothris, the 3rd king 
of the II Dynasty, but Eratosthenes, as I have shown in my 
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History, leaves the Thinite Dynasty at this point and goes 
over to the Memphite line. This is shown conclusively by 
his sadly corrupted “Momcheiri Memphites,” and it is sig- 
nificant, that, after the I Dynasty of Thinite kings, he enters 
the Memphite kings of Manetho’s III Dynasty as ‘“Theban” 
kings. 

Binothris, the contemporary of Necherochis, is the 
Ba-en-nuter of the Table of Abydus. I was formerly in- 
clined to believe that ba in this title should be rendered 
“soul,” but “Biyres,” which is plainly Ba-en-ra, resolves 
itself into “Ram of Ra.’ Originally, as the monuments 
show, it was Ba-en-nuter, “Ram of God,” and it is evident, 
that the change from nuter to Ra was not made until, in the 
course of time, Horus was superseded by Ra. 

As we have seen, the ram was one of the distinctive 
symbols of the month of Choiahk, and the epoch-title 
“Biyres” is not only appropriate, but could not be applied to 
any other month. 

I owe it to the reader to state, that I did not discover 
this particular epoch-title until after the publication of my 
History. Noticing that some of the numbers in Manetho’s 
III Dynasty had been corrupted—for example, the 27 years 
of “Tyres,” who appears in the List of Eratosthenes as 
“Mares,” reduced to 7 years—I imagined that the 28 years 
assigned to Necherochis represented his reign after the 
epoch only, and therefore, increased his reign to 38 years; 
but this was an error, as shown by the epoch-reign of “Ray- 
osis,” to be mentioned in the month of Tybi. Fortunately, 
the 10 years of “Biyres” and 13 years of “Rayosis,” both be- 
fore the respective epochs 3884 and 3764 B. C., now enable 
me to verify the separate reigns of the III Dynasty by means 
of these astronomical epochs. 

Here, at this early period of Egyptian history, it is in- 
structive to pause a moment and consider how the native 
chronologist, Manetho, is corroborated and verified by the 
Greek scholar and sage, Eratosthenes. 

As we have seen, Manetho places his Memphite kings, 
headed by the III Dynasty, at 3894 B.C. Beginning at this 
point, and using the separate reigns as transmitted by Mane- 
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tho, the epoch-reigns of “Biyres’” and “Rayosis’” fit in, as 
follows: 


1, 


ee 
Necherochis, before epoch, as “Biyres” 


Same, after epoch 


Toserthos (Zoser-za) 


Tyres, or Mares (Mer-ra) 


Mesochris (Mer-sokar1) 


Soyphis, or Asoyphis 


Tosertasis, before epoch, as “Rayosis”’ 


Same, after epoch 


Sethosis (Sezos) 


Kerpheres 


End of II and III Dynasties 


To appreciate the true meaning and the importance of 
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this mathematical and astronomical demonstration, we must 
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bear in mind, that Eratosthenes, in order to obtain a con- 
tinuous, unbroken chronological line, confined himself to 
kings who were recognized as such at Thebes, while Mane- 
tho, the priest of Heliopolis, no doubt made use of the annals, 
registers and historical documents preserved at Memphis, 
Heliopolis and other places in Lower Egypt. This perfect 
agreement of the two, under such circumstances, is little 
short of marvelous, but, as we shall see, continues on down 
to Phuoro, or Nile, 2664 B. C. 

It appears natural to find the kings of the I Dynasty, 
who came from Thinis (Thunu) in Upper Egypt, registered 
as Pharaohs at Thebes, but we are surprised to find the 
“Memphite” kings, beginning with Necherochis, recognized 
in the official archives at Thebes, in preference to Binothris, 
Utlas, Senethes and other Thinite kings of the II Dynasty. 
There is no room for surprise, however, when we take into 
proper consideration the fact, that Manetho assigns to his 
“Thinite” kings only 350 years (4244 to 3894 B. C.), imme- 
diately after which come the 1797 years of his ““Memphite” 
kings (3894 to 2097 B. C.). 

Although this is undoubtedly Manetho’s chronological 
arrangement, yet, in his dynastic lists, he logically completes 
his II Dynasty before he introduces any of his Memphite 
kings. Seti I, in his celebrated Table of Abydus, enters Bu- 
zau, Ka-kau, Ba-en-nuter, Ut-nas, and Senda, all of the II 
Dynasty, before he passes over to Za-zai of the Memphite 
line, but this may have been done in deference to the wishes 
of the people of Thinis, for Abydus was then (1584 B. C.) 
the chief city of the Thinite nome (nom-et). 

The tombs of the kings of the I Dynasty, including that 
of Kebaha-sonu, have been discovered in the old necropolis 
at Abydus, but, after Kebaha, comes an ominous “break.” 
It is true, that two other royal tombs—those of Per-son and 
Cha-sochem-ui—have been found in that cemetery, but can 
we identify either of them with any known king of the 
It Dynasty? 

We shall have occasion to comment on a similar oc- 
currence between the “Downfall of the Old Empire” and the 
beginning of the XII Dynasty (2948-2801 B. C.), where 
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Eratosthenes and the Table of Abydus also give the “Mem- 
phite” kings of the VII and VIII Dynasties the preference 
over the Heracleopolite kings and even over the Theban 
“hyks” of the XI Dynasty prior to Neb-hapet-ra Menthu- 
hotep. 


The Month of Tybi. 


The name Tybi is derived, either, from the Tef of Tef- 
nut, or, the Teb of Tef-teb, both well known designations of 
the lioness-headed goddess, who was undoubtedly the tutelar 
deity of this month. It has come down to us in the title 
“Tephnachtis,” which is plainly Tef-nacht, or “Mighty Tef.” 
She was par excellence sat ra, or “daughter of Ra,” a desig- 
nation clearly indicating her solar nature. 

At the last historical epoch of Tybi, 844 B. C., we find a 
king of the XXII Dynasty, who bore the name Pa-mui, “The 
Lion,” and, after he had reigned 4 years (from 848 to 844 
B. C.), assumed the epoch-title “Psamuis,” that is, Pa-sa- 
mui, ‘““The Son of the Lion.” 

As Pa-mui’s entire reign amounted to 17 years, it is 
evident that he reigned 4 years before, and 13 years after, 
this epoch. I am indebted to Syncellus for the evidence of 
these facts, for he has preserved both of these fragments of 
Pa-mui’s reign by transferring them from Manetho’s Book 
of Sothis to his own Pseudo-Sothis List. The epoch-title 
Psamuis resembles the epoch-title Psamuthis so closely, that 
Syncellus, or some copyist of his list, confounded it with the 
latter. 

Although the separate reigns are now wanting in the 
Manethonian Lists at the epoch of Tybi 2304 B. C., when the 
true XV Dynasty had been reigning for 44 years at Tanis, 
in the northeastern angle of the Delta, fragments 76, 77 and 
78, and 97, 98 and 99, of the Turin Papyrus (see p. 272 of my 
History) reveal certain throne-titles compounded with zefa, 
such as Se-zefa-ra, Mer-zefa, Neb-zefa-ra, etc., which cer- 
tainly belong to the close of the preceding hanti of Choiahk. 
The Zefa-feast was celebrated in the month of Choiahk. We 
find it mentioned on objects found in the tombs of Per-son 
and Cha-sochemui, which fixes the approximate date of 
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these kings at shortly before 3764 B. C., and we know that 
a king of this period was called Ha-zefa, which seems to be 
the “Soyphis” of Manetho and the Asoyphis of Eratosthenes, 
rendered, with reference to the feast, “Epikomos.” Mane- 
tho’s date for Soyphis (3793 to 2777 B. C.) is further cor- 
roborated by the Zefa-feast. 

We have just seen that Zoser-teta (Manetho’s Toserta- 
sis) was the epoch-king of 3764 B.C. The epoch-title trans- 
mitted by Eratosthenes, to wit, “Rayosis,”’ however, is more 
difficult to explain than Psamuis. Eratosthenes renders it 
freely, “Archikrator,” and it is well known, that in later 
times Ra himself was regarded as the arch-ruler over Egypt. 
But why should “archikrator” apply to this month of Tybi 
specially? 

We must not forget that Tybi was the first month, and, 
therefore, the representative, of the Peru’-et Season—the 
season which was dedicated to Ra, just as the “hot and dry 
season” was dedicated to Bel, in Babylonia. Ra was sup- 
posed to preside over this peculiarly dry and hot season, and 
his rule began in the Sothiac Year, at the epoch of Tybi. 

Guided by all the indications, Rayosis would seem to 
resolve itself into Ra-zoser, or perhaps Ra-user. Bunsen, 
I believe, was the first to notice that user was generally 
rendered “krataios,” and, although zoser, in much later 
times, was sometimes used in the sense of “holy,” which 
was probably owing to association alone, the hieroglyphic 
sign employed in writing it shows, on its face, that, in early 
times, it meant to rule. If the title were Zoser-ra, I should 
render it “The Rule of Ra’; but, as it seems to be plainly 
Ra-zoser, I am compelled to render it “Ra, the ruler,” or, 
more freely, “Archikrator.” 

Thus the attentive reader will not fail to notice, that 
the farther back we are able to penetrate into the shadowy 
realms of the distant past, the more scientific everything be- 
comes. This will be more evident when we come to the 
article headed: “The Stela of Chufu I.” 

In the Roman period, Augustus and other Caesars never 
tired of entitling themselves, “Autokrator, enti Chu,” that is, 
“Sole Ruler, which is Chu.” I shall have more to say about 
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Chu when we come to consider Eratosthenes’ epoch-title 
“Chomanephthah,” rendered “Kosmos Philephaistos.” In 
fact, Chu-ta-ui means “Universal Ruler of the Two Lands.” 


The Month of Mechiris or Amiris. 


The name of this month, as it has come down to us from 
Manetho’s “Book or Sothis” (the best authority), was 
“Amiris,” that is Am-hir-i. 

The highest zone of the sun’s northward and southward 
course was called Hir, meaning “over” or “above.” When 
Ra, on the first day of this month, entered this zone, he was 
said to be am-hir, or in his highest sign. Although Amiris, 
by metathesis, had become Mechiris, Manetho, in his Book 
of Sothis, used the original scientific term. 

The epoch-reign of Zet, to wit, the 38 years of his reign 
after the epoch 724 B. C., appears as No. 78 in the False 
Sothis List of Syncellus, where “Amiris’” now appears as 
“Amaes”; and it is remarkable that Syncellus, well knowing 
its astronomical nature, placed it correctly at 4776 A. M., or 
724 B.C. 

In the Lists of Africanus, strange to say, we now find 
Zet at the foot of the XXIII Dynasty, with the 38 years of 
his epoch-reign, instead of the 44 years of his entire reign. 


It is true, that AH (38) now appears as AA (31), but the 
remaining 6 years of Zet’s reign were given to “Bogchoris 
Saites” who alone represents the XXIV Dynasty—a dynasty 
which originally consisted of 4 kings, Zet, Tephnachtis, 
Nechepsos and Nechao I, whose 65 years were contempora- 
neous with the 65 years of the Ethiopian kings of the XXV 
Dynasty. Eusebius gives “Bokchoris Saites” the 44 years 
of Zet’s entire reign (omitting Zet altogether) and it is per- 
fectly evident, that the 6 years allotted to Rokchoris counter- 
balance the 38 years allotted to Amiris. The confusion now 
apparent in the lists is owing to the efforts of the early 
Christian chronographers to place the 65 years of the XXV 
Dynasty immediately after the corresponding 65 years of 
the XXIV Dynasty, ignoring the fact expressly quoted by 
Eusebius, that these two dynasties were not consecutive, but 
“contemporaneous.” 
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Returning to Amiris, we find, that Eusebius, after dis- 
carding the reigns of Tephnachtis, Nechepsos and Nechao I, 
placed “Ammeris Aithiops,” with this epoch-reign of 38 years 
(now IH for AH), at the head of his XXVI Dynasty, or at 
665 B. C. instead of 724 B. C. Here “Ammeris,” like the 
“Amaes” of the False Sothis List of Syncellus, is a slightly 
miswritten, or corrupted, form of Amiris. 

At the epoch of Mechiris, 3644 B. C., which fell in the 8th 
year of the reign of Chufu I, Manetho used the epoch-title 
Mechiris, but evidently explained, that to the Greeks it 
sounded like “Bechiris,” which has since been changed to 
“Bicheris.” 

There was a long joint-reign between Chufu I and Chufu 
II, or Chnum Chufu; but Manetho, in allotting this joint- 
reign, gave it to Chufu II, who thus has 63 years, while Chufu 
I has only 29 years—his sole reign. 

The epoch-reign for 2184 B. C. has not come down to us, 
because the Manethonian Lists fail to give the separate 
reigns of the XIII, XIV, XV and XVI Dynasties; but, guided 
by the sub-totals 453 and 511 years and by the dynasty totals 
198 and 242 years, we can say with reasonable certainty that 
the epoch fell in the 165th year of the XV Dynasty. 

As the sun rose through this uppermost zone during the 
month of Amiris, to immediately descend through it during 
the following month of Phamenoth, these two months were 
regarded as “twins,” represented as twin-jackals, facing in 
opposite directions, and called respectively Rohk-ur-i, from 
Rohk-ur, “Great Heat,’ ’and Rohk-nez, “Little Heat.” Inthe 
same way, the “jackal of the south” was represented as being 
larger than the “jackal of the north.” 

Thus the titles Amiris, or Mechiris, and Rok-choris mark 
the epochs 3644, 2184 and 724 B. C. with astronomical cer- 
tainty. 

In my History, I have shown how the corresponding 
signs of the Zodiac were likewise regarded as twins. At 
present, however, the term “Twins” is confined to the sign 
before the summer solstice, while the sign immediately after 
it is known by the more descriptive term “Crab.” 


To be continued. 






























































THE SCARAB OF DESTINY* 


By Maris Herrington Billings. 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE ABDUCTION. 


HE train of Sir Jasper de Beauvais had spent the morning 

in the courtyard of the Blue Boar Inn, awaiting the ar- 
rival of the principals; but parting was such sweet sorrow to 
Alicia that she could not be induced to leave Maurice until the 
last possible moment, so that it was mid-day ere they reached 
the inn. 

While waiting for the cavalcade to start, Nadine saw a 
horrid dwarf, who made her quite nervous. She had a perfect 
horror of dwarfs, and this one leered at her with such a peculiar 
expression that she could not bear to look at him. At last she 
said in a tone of annoyance: 

“Alicia, bid Hubert drive away the dwarf at my horse’s 
head. Methinks he hath the evil eye.” 

“Nay, he doth but gaze in admiration at thy sulky face,” 
said Alicia, but she nodded to Hubert, who came over at once. 





*All rights reserved, including translation. 
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“Get thee gone, thou insolent varlet. Knowest thou no 
better than to annoy the ladies? If thou dost not move quickly, 
sirrah, faith and I'll help thee,” he said, raising his whip and 
bringing it down upon the shoulders of the offending dwarf, 
who moved with alacrity, while he cast upon the falconer a 
glance full of malignant hatred, that boded ill for him in the 
future. 

It was long past noon when at last they started on their 
journey to Ravenswood. 

Sir Jasper was furious; for they were to spend the night 
at the home of his brother-in-law at Kingston Manor. 

The sun was low in the west, and the birds were already 
twittering their evensongs sleepily to their mates when the trav- 
elers reached the outskirts of Richmond Forest. Sir Jasper was 
not at all pleased to take to the woods in the twilight, though the 
distance was not great. He looked anxiously at the sun’s declin- 
ing rays. 

“T would that we had not tarried so long. We should have 
started full two hours earlier but for thine everlasting farewells, 
Alicia. I would thou hadst more sense, like Nadine, who hath 
no time for e’en the lovemaking of a king.” 

Turning in his saddle, he said, “Dost think, Hubert, we can 
traverse the woods before sundown?” 

“*Tis but a matter of a few miles, Sir Jasper, to Kingston 
Manor, and I sent word of thy coming. Francois started full 
three hours before the train, and the retainers will be on the 
lookout for us.” 

“Well, I like not to plunge into those dark recesses at this 
hour. It doth give me a creepy sensation, for at this time it is 
more than dangerous; the coronation hath attracted every outlaw 
in the Kingdom to London, and the woods are overrun with them. 
Now, maidens, mark me well. Remember what I say, and obey 
my words implicitly. Hubert, see to it that the saddle girths 
are well tightened, and all in readiness for a spring if it be 
necessary. Travel be dangerous at all times through the woods; 
so should we be attacked I bid ye both to gallop off at the first 
alarm. Keep the sun behind you and ride to the east, and in a 
short time thou wilt emerge from the woods, not far from our 
kinsman’s abode. And, remember, we men can look after our- 
selves, and no doubt give account of a number of rangers. Make 
your way to the Manor where, God willing, we will all meet for 
the rere supper. *Tis just as well to be on the safe side, for 
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the roving bands are now beyond coping with, and ye know not 
where ye may meet them. Perchance we may run against Robin 
Hood and his men.” 

“Well if we are to encounter robbers, I hope it be he; for ’tis 
said he is handsome and gallant to ladies; and, forsooth, an ad- 
venture with him would be something to remember,” said Alicia 
gaily. 

“Aye, thy romantic soul would have cause to remember it, 
I doubt not, Alicia. Look well to your arms, lads. There are ten 
of you, and ye should be able to put up a right good fight if 
need be.” 

“Aye, aye, Sir Jasper,” said his retainers in chorus. “Never 
fear but we will put the varlets to rout.” 

“Well, come now, let us make all haste; for already the twi- 
light gathers.” 

The party traveled in profound silence; for the mention of 
outlaws had a very subduing effect on one and all, and the dim 
twilight made the name still more impressive. 

The party had just reached a dell, where the ground sloped 
on either side of a wide brook which rushed with considerable 
force between its high clay banks, which were overgrown with 
weeping willows. It was dangerous footing for the horses, and 
at first the animals refused to make the plunge. But Hubert 
spurred his grey in with a shout and a smart application of the 
whip, and the others reluctantly followed. Sir Jasper had safely 
crossed the brook, leading Alicia’s roan by the bridle. Nadine 
was accounted an expert horsewoman; and with a light touch of 
her rein, she urged her mount up the slippery bank, when all 
at once the mare stumbled on a rolling stone, and down she went 
in a heap. 

Nadine leaped clear of the falling horse before anyone could 
dismount to her aid, and the horse slipped down the bank and lay 
partly in the brook. Instantly every man in the cavalcade was 
out of the saddle, but it needed but a glance of Hubert’s eye to 
know that the mare was done for. 

“?*Tis no use, Sir Jasper; she hath broken her leg.” 

“As good a mare as was ever foaled. My poor Bess, ’tis 
sorry I am to see thee laid low,” said Sir Jasper. “Wait until 
we are gone a few paces, Hubert, then finish her with thy battle- 
axe. Secure the bridle and saddle, while I rearrange the train. 
The devil’s own luck doth seem to beset us.” 

“Aye,” said Alicia, “ ’twas the beastly dwarf that bewitched 
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us, ere we set forth; and it was on Nadine that he cast his evil 
eye.” 

Sir Jasper now led the way to the top of the bank, where 
he gave orders to change the baggage. 

“Give thy palfrey, Rolf, to the Lady Nadine; put extra 
loads on the two jennets, then thou canst ride the sumpter mule.” 

This was hastily accomplished, and when Hubert had ad- 
justed the saddle girths to fit the palfrey, the cavalcade started 
once more. They now entered a wide glade which the overhang- 
ing boughs of the giant trees rendered almost dark. Scarcely 
had the first hoof pressed the turf when the screech of an owl 
was heard, echoed further along by the cry of a bittern. 

Hubert rode up to Sir Jasper, saying in a low tone, “Those 
sounds were never made by birds, Sir Jasper,” and, nodding his 
head significantly, he added: “Bid the ladies fly, for now work 
is before us, if I be any judge.” 

“Down this cross glade, maids,’”’ said Sir Jasper, turning to 
the girls. ‘Put your horses to their best speed, and spare not 
the lash, until ye come in sight of the Manor House. Away; 
and God speed ye.” 

Without a word, the girls tightened the reins, and the horses 
flew. “Alicia was mounted on a swift roan horse with slender 
limbs and arching neck, whose long strides within ten minutes 
bore his light burden into a large clearing. There Alicia missed 
the sound of the hoofs of Nadine’s mount; but she dared not 
stop to investigate, so rode on, and in due time came to the 
gates of Kingston Manor, where she was warmly welcomed by 
their kindly host. 

When the girls had galloped away, the men of Sir Jasper’s 
party formed themselves into a square with the baggage in the 
centre. 

Scarcely were they in formation, when a number of yeomen 
broke through the underbrush with a shout of “St. George for 
Merry England.” Each man pulled his bowstring, and for a 
few moments the arrows flew. The men of Ravenswood re- 
plied by plying their battle-axes and maces with no small effect. 
In the midst of the melee, from a tree nearby was heard the 
melancholy wail of an owl. On the instant every yeoman turned 
tail and ran, Sir Jasper’s men following with shouts of victory. 

“By St. Valery, we have won the day,” said Sir Jasper, puf- 
fing out his chest with pride, “and that without the loss of a 
single man. Hubert, thou hast shown thyself a wise and clever 
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fellow. The brave show thou didst make frightened off the 
robbers.” 

Once more the train was set in motion; and very soon they 
emerged on the other side of the wood, and made their way to the 
Manor House, where they found Alicia; but Nadine, the idol of 
Ravenswood, was missing. Without a word every man re- 
traced his steps to look for her. They searched all that night; 
and at last Sir Jasper came to the conclusion that Nadine had 
been carried off by the outlaws, or devoured by wild beasts, for 
they found a number of wolves devouring the carcass of the 
palfrey she had ridden. So, after a few days of fruitless search- 
ing, they gave up and returned to Ravenswood. 

Nadine’s small palfrey had made a gallant spurt in an at- 
tempt to keep up with its roan leader, but was soon left far in 
the rear. Suddenly, from a clump of hazel bushes, came a 
whirring sound, and the palfrey sank to earth with an arrow 
implanted in its chest. In a moment Nadine was on her feet 
and started to run, but she had only made a few yards when a 
dark mantle was thrown over her head, and she felt herself 
clasped in a strong pair of arms. For a few moments she strug- 
gled wildly, but her captor held her fast, so that she became limp 
and inert. 

“She’s gone!” said a rough voice; but Nadine had not 
fainted by any means. She was merely feigning. 

Her captor now lifted her in his brawny arms and carried 
her a short distance, then gave her to someone to hold while he 
mounted his horse. She was handed up to the rider, and lay, 
limp as a rag, while he carefully adjusted her to the hollow of 
his arm. 

“Would I better not give the maid air? ‘“ ’Twill be the 
devil to pay should she smother.” 

“Nay, methinks she will give less trouble as she is; but I 
would that I could have looked into her eyes.” 

“Thou wouldst best leave that job for thy betters,” said he 
who held Nadine, with a laugh. “Still, a breath of air won't 
hurt the maid,” and he fumbled among the folds of the envelop- 
ing garment until he had uncovered her face. 

‘“Egad, but thy master hath taste! She is about the come- 
liest wench I have ever seen. Zounds, but I don’t mind stealing 
a kiss from those red lips myself. She is far too good for a 
Saxon.” 

“By thy soul, touch her not!” screamed the other voice, “or 
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it will go hard with thee, for thy head and body will part com- 
pany ere the sun goes down again. As I live, she is intended 
for a Norman prize after all,” laughed the giant. “I trust she 
will not come to for an hour.” 

“Well, if she does, the sight of thy ugly mug will send her 
off into another spasm,” said the offended giant. ° 

“Oh, I don’t know. Methinks my face is a vast deal hand- 
somer than thine own. Enough! Ride on, if thou meanest to 
get to our destination tonight. Hold thy blathering tongue; 
cover her face lest thou shouldst forget thyself, and let us be- 
gone quickly.” 

Thus Nadine learned that she was in no immediate danger 
from her captors. She thought it must be the servitors of Sir 
Henry de Bohun who were carrying her off; for by their tongue 
she knew them to be Normans. 

“Just like one of his tricks,” she thought, and held her breath, 
in order to learn all she could. 

After a very short ride she could hear the horses’ hoofs 
clattering over the cobble stones of a courtyard. One of the 
men went forward, and presently returned saying, “All’s well. 
The postern door is guarded by Andrea. Thou knowest the 
way. I have seen to it that ’tis clear.” 

“Where is she to be taken?” 

“The red room; and make haste.” 

“St. Christopher! Have I to face him? If so, do the 
carrying of the burden thyself.” 

“Nay, nay; he is not within.” 

“Ah, that is well,” he said, dismounting with his burden. 
Nadine was carried up a winding stair, and carefully deposited 
on a large couch. Her captor removed the mantle from her 
head, and left her lying propped among the pillows. 

No sooner had his footsteps died away than she opened her 
eyes. She sat up, pushed back her hair, which had come loose, 
and calmly surveyed her surroundings. 

The room in which she found herself was magnificently fur- 
nished. The walls were covered with costly tapestries and over 
the embrasured windows hung curtains of rich crimson velvet, 
while a carpet of the same warm hue covered the floor. A 
bright fire burned on an open hearth, before which lay a large 
leopard-skin rug. Set in the wall were golden sconces in which 
the candles burned with a soft light. In the centre of the room 
stood a great circular table, of highly polished oak, while carved 
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chairs with high backs, upholstered in crimson velvet, stood 
around. 

Nadine arose and walked over to the table, on which was 
lying a heap of parchments, carelessly thrown together, a mailed 
gauntlet, and a square of crumpled linen. She examined every- 
thing with a woman’s curiosity. Taking the linen in her hand, 
she looked closely in the corners, and in one was embroidered 
the Royal Crown. 

“Well, I declare. Never would I have believed it of him,” 
said she, as she proceeded to take off her riding coat. She re- 
braided her long hair, and straightened up the folds of her habit; 
she patted and kissed the pillows on the couch. “Ah, my pillow 
that I made for thee. Methinks thy dear head lyeth most often 
on this.” Then she kissed that pillow lovingly. Then one by 
one she blew out the candles, leaving the room illuminated only 
by the ruddy glow of the firelight ; then she sat down in the great 
carved chair and waited, her face wreathed in a tender smile. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LovE CONQUERS ALL THINGS. 


ADINE had not waited long, when the door softly opened 

and the king entered. He shot the ponderous bolts behind 
him, then turned and faced Nadine, who had risen to her feet. 
His face was flushed as if he had been drinking. Nadine stood 
near the fire, but she made no movement to salute the king, or 
curtsey in homage to his Majesty. 

Richard stopped and gazed upon her in wonder. She stood 
calm and collected, as if in Alicia’s bower. He had expected to 
find a weeping, crumpled maiden, whom he could have taken in 
his arms and comforted; and this smiling maid, with the air of a 
princess quite nonplussed him. 

“Ye Gods! The spell of the imp hath begun to work,” he 
muttered as he advanced to the edge of the rug. “Egad, she © 
stands there with the air of one born to the purple, and the role 
of comforter becomes difficult,’ he thought. He stroked his 
chin in a quandary, then, with a shrug of his shoulders, he ad- 
vanced towards her. 

She raised her hand imperiously. 

“Come not one step nearer, oh King, until we have talked 
this affair over,” said she with quiet dignity. 
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By my soul, Nadine, thou art even more sensible than I 
gave thee credit for, and thy coldness did belie thee, sweet one. 
Thou hast taken thine abduction in the right way. Thou didst 
not hope to prove the victor in this battle of wits, Nadine. Thou 
art gifted with the good sense to know there is no escape when 
the king wills it.” 

“T did not dream that thou, a Knight of the Cross, wouldst 
stoop so low as to abduct a lowly maid.” 

Richard winced, but answered: “Aye, but I am a man as 
well as a knight, and thou didst defy me, thy king. Now, like 
the king of the forest, I take my mate when I will. But there; 
thou canst not conceive how I love thee, ma chére; and all is 
fair in love and war.” 

“Methinks thou dost show thy love in a strange fashion, 
Sire.” 

“Art thou not afraid to be here in the palace, alone with 
me?’ said Richard with a smile, for he was rejoiced to see she 
took her abduction so cooly. 

“Afraid of thee, Richard? Nay; love knoweth not fear,” 
she said with a glance of her violet eyes. “I know thee better 
than thou knowest thyself. I will dare wager thee that thou wilt 
bid me Godspeed on my way to Ravenswood within the hour.” 

“Then thou wilt lose, dear heart ; for now that I have caught 
thee, I mean to keep thee caged, and compel thee to do my 
will,” he said with a frown. 

“Nay, thou dost love me too well. Thy love is a current 
deep and strong, and I may trust myself on its tide.” 

A puzzled look came into his eyes. The tones of her voice 
were liquid music that could quell his dominant spirit and 
soften and subdue his heart. She continued speaking in the 
same quiet tone. 

“TI knew when thou didst sing thy love sonnet to me at Rav- 
enswood, that I had known thee in another life. I have ap- 
pealed to thy innate goodness before and thy love hath never 
failed me; and to that noble nature I now speak confidently, 
knowing thou wilt respond.” 

“To err is human. Thou dost make no allowance, Nadine. 
I am a lonely soul without thee. Wilt thou not come to me of 
thine own accord?” and he held out both hands pleadingly. 
“Come, lay thy hands in mine, and say, ‘I love thee, Richard.’ ” 

“Nay, thou knowest our song, ‘I am the star that guides thy 
bark, o’er life’s tempestuous sea so dark.’ Let its holy light 
guide thee to the foot of the cross, Richard.” 
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“Go on, sweetheart. Hast forgotten the last lines? ‘Wert 
thou not beside me, I care not what betide me. My prayer 
through life would be, oh Death, be kind to me.’”’ 

“Aye, I know how strong thy love is. I verily believe thou 
wouldst sacrifice the Kingdom for me.” 

“Aye, with pleasure; naught care I for the English. I am 
Angevine, Nadine; and the warm blood of France flows in 
my veins. Lovemaking is the natural element of a Norman.” 

“Yet my love is stronger than thine, for I live but to save 
thee, My King. I know thou art my love, and I am thine, and 
our fate is written in the stars as thou didst say; but should I 
return that love, Oh Richard, thou diest within the month,” she 
said impressively. 

“Ah, sayest thou so? Well, death is certain, and common to 
all. That we all know; and I'll take the risk, Nadine, for a 
month of bliss with thee is worth a life of three score and ten 
without thee, and I prefer to die loving thee,” he said with that 
irrepressible twinkle beginning to gleam in his eyes. 

Nadine, gazing at him, tall and commanding, so powerful in 
the magnificent strength of his manhood began to wonder if she 
dare defy this king of men. A little shadow crept into her eyes, 
and a sense of uneasiness touched her for the first time, as she 
watched the handsome face, on which at this moment there 
rested an expression of content and pleasure. He smiled across 
at her with infinite tenderness as he gently said: 

“Wilt thou not nest, My Love, forever in my arms? De 
bonne grace, dum vivimus vivamus,” he said, taking a step 
forward. 

“Nay,” said Nadine, putting the table between them. “If 
thou comest but one step nearer I will take my life; for I intend 
to save thine at the price of my own. This,” she said, holding 
up a small vial, “contains deadly poison. If thou takest another 
step, I take it as sure as God is in Heaven.” 

The face of the king grew white, as he said in a low tense 
voice, “I command thee to put that away, Nadine. I swear on 
my knightly honor to stand where’er thou dost bid me. Not 
that, not that, Nadine,” he added, trembling. 

“Thinkest thou I fear to die in defense of honor- Sire? 
Nay I have braved death for thy sake before and I feel as 
though it had been my fate to be sacrificed for thee.” 

Richard sank into a chair with a groan, saying, “ ’Tis true. 


The conviction is borne upon me that thou hast suffered martyr- 
dom for me, Nadine.” 
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“Aye, ‘tis quite true. Thou dost make it hard for me to 
have to remind thee again that thou dost wear the red cross. 
Hast thou forgotten the vow thou hast sworn, to be faithful and 
true to its precepts? Through them thou wilt gain the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

Richard raised his eyes, and cast them down again in very 
shame. He tried to answer lightly, but his lips refused to form 
the words. At last he said, “Dear heart, forgive me. Love hath 
conquered all things, and without thy wise counsel, Nadine, I 
shall go to the devil; for all the evil in my nature comes to the 
surface, and the good is submerged in longing for thee.” 

“Ah, now thou art thy noble self again. The hour groweth 
late. What art thou going to do Sire? Methinks ’tis too late 
for me to resume my journey; therefore, thou wilt have the 
kindness to leave me in possession of this dear room of thine, 
where everything speaks so eloquently of thee, thy gauntlet, thy 
mouchoir,”’ and she lifted the linen with a caressing motion to 
her lips. 

“°Tis a pity, Nadine that thou dost waste thy kisses on my 
belongings when I, thy king as well as thy lover, would prize 
them so dearly,” he said with a frown. 

“If thou wilt promise on thine oath to leave me within the 
minute, I will give thee one,” she said archly. 

Richard jumped to his feet with alacrity. “I promise! I 
would give the Crown for one caress of thine!” Nadine put 
two little white hands upon the table and leaned over, saying: 

“Thou art quite long enough to reach me, if thou leanest on 
the table.” 

“Beshrew me, but ’tis an odd way to propose to kiss thy 
king. Thou art not showing due deference to thy royal master. 
Thou must come round here and make obeisance.” 

“And I refuse to make obeisance, for knights have been 
known to break their oaths. I have a very vivid recollection 
of how helpless a maiden is when once clasped in those strong 
arms of thine; so ’tis this way or none. If thou refuse the kiss 
of peace, the favor is withdrawn, Sir Knight,” she said with 
a laugh. 

“Thou seemest to forget I have a title,” he said, smiling 
with delight ; for he loved her to treat him as a man and forget 
the king. 

“Nay here in thy room I care not for thy title. We are but 
man and maiden, and meet on equal terms.” Her laughing face 
was defying him across the table. He leaned over, and his 
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voice trembled as he said, “Thou art my world, Nadine; with- 
out thee I care not to live.” 

She kissed him fervently, and said, “Adieu, adieu, dear 
love.” 

He turned abruptly away. One word more, and he would 
have broken down. He walked to the door with hurried steps, 
his face white and rigid, his lips set and all the ease and care- 
lessness of his manner gone. Calling the two guards from the 
end of the corridor, he said: 

“Her Ladyship will occupy my room as long as it shall 
please her. Guard the door, so that not a soul disturb her. Obey 
all her commands. Escort her where’er she bids thee. Au 
revoir” he added with a slight inclination of his head toward 
Nadine, and he was gone. 

The soldiers stood like statues on either side of the door 
as the king strode down the corridor to his chamber. He was 
heartily ashamed of his acquiescence in the abduction of Na- 
dine. As he sat in his chair, he said to himself, “As a Knight 
of the Cross, I am straying far from the narrow path. I am 
not keeping to the vow as I ought. Facilis est decensus.” 

At this moment Seth, his evil genius, entered; and great was 
his astonishment to see the king sitting there in moody silence. 

“Stop thy staring and go bring me the Malmsey,” said 
Richard in a cross tone, “then leave me, for thou dost get on 
my nerves.” 

Seth looked at the king, and waved his hand as he bent in 
obeisance to him, then withdrew on his errand. 

Scarcely had the door closed on his retreating form, when 
the king’s mood changed. He smiled as he stroked his beard. 
Nadine was here under the roof of Richmond Palace. She had 
not been at all embarrassed at finding herself alone in the king’s 
room, and had dismissed him with a caress, freely given. 

“T have won the day; the way is now easy,” he said with a 
smile, and thought of what he would say to her when next he 
saw her. “I’ll just take her in my arms ,and make sure there’s 
no table between us this time,” and he laughed at the recollec- 
tion of the caress, scarce grown cold, and the memory of which 
made his heart throb and his blood tingle. 

“Ah, when I have won my mate, life will be one glad song,” 
and he hummed a merry tune, and was content to wait for the 
hour of triumph he saw before him. 

When the door closed behind Richard, Nadine shot the 
bolts, sat on the leopard-skin before the fire, and indulged in a 
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good cry now that the battle of wits was over. Presently she 
arose and lay among his pillows, waiting for daylight. Every 
now and then she would draw the velvet curtains and look into 
the night. At last the cold gray dawn of the coming day began 
to show in faint streaks in the east; and she was sorry to see 
that the sky betokened a stormy day. It was a mass of pale 
pearly tints, streaked with vivid rose and gold. The air was 
cold and chill, for an east wind was blowing; and the western 
sky was filled with dun gray clouds. 

Nadine softly undid the bolts, and said to the sleepy guards, 
“I am ready to go now; and ye wilt escort me from the palace 
as the king commanded.” 

“We are at thy command, My Ladyship. We are thy serv- 
ants,” said one, as he saluted her, and at once they led the way 
to the courtyard. One of them went to the stable to fetch her 
a palfrey, while the other stood in courteous attendance upon 
her. While she stood waiting for the mount, high up in the 
air she heard the thrilling song of a skylark, singing his morning 
orison to the Creator; and as the liquid notes fell to earth a 
strange premonitory chill came over her. 

“My omen!” she said. “Dear Heart, I am about to be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of Love, but thou wilt never know. I leave all 
in this world worth living for. I go for thy dear sake, Richard, 
that thou mayest live. Farewell, dearest Love. We shall never 
meet again. Fare thee well.” 

She blew a kiss toward the palace where lay the sleeping 
king, just as the soldier came up with the palfrey, a beautiful 
dapple grey with gilded housings. He helped her mount, and 
they marched beside her as she rode quietly out of the courtyard. 

When they reached the outskirts of Richmond Forest, Na- 
dine drew rein, and handing them some coins, she said, “Ye 
will now return to the palace; for I need your services no longer. 
I bid ye adieu,” and she graciously inclined her head. 

“But, dear Lady, we would see thee to thy destination. 
Methinks our heads will be the price for leaving thee alone 
in the forest.” 

“Ye will tell the king it was my express desire to ride alone.” 

“Ah, little that will avail us, your Ladyship. But indeed 
it be not safe. The day hath but begun, and the wild beasts 
have scarce sought their cover.” 

“Enough ; I now bid ye go,” she answered haughtily. 

They both saluted, turned, and marched away without an- 
other word, but when they were out of earshot, Andrea said: 
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“Tt seemeth to me that we be betwixt the devil and the 
deep sea. Perchance it were as well we follow yon haughty 
dame,” he added as he scratched his chin reflectively. 

“Nay; it be the king’s own orders that we obey her lady- 
ship’s whims.” 

‘Aye, Jean but what puzzles me is, did he mean to let her 
go? It seemeth strange that we be put to such trouble last 
eve, if today he meant to say ‘Go thy way.’ ” 

“Ah, zounds! vex not thy head with the ways of Royalty. 
For my part, I would break my fast; and I think I can smell 
the bacon frying e’en from here.” 

“Well, perchance, ’tis the last we'll eat. It all depends on 
the royal mood in which his Majesty arises. Let us pray it be 
a cheerful one. At each shrine we'll stop and tell our beads.” 

When last they saw Nadine, she was still where they had 
left her; while her horse stood quietly cropping the grass. 

When Richard awoke, he had himself arrayed for conquest, 
for he had no small share of vanity. He wore a tunic of dark 
blue, and over this a loose-sleeved dalmatia of crimson velvet, 
heavily embroidered with gold. His hose were red and his 
shoes of soft black leather, and on his head was a crimson vel- 
vet cap, with a broad band of gold. 

He could hardly wait for a reasonable hour of the morn- 
ing before he stood at the door of his sanctum. The guards 
were gone; and the face of Richard grew black, when, throwing 
open the door, he saw at a glance that the room was vacant. 
The bird had flown. Only a red rose Nadine had worn lay on 
the table, a silent token of farewell. 

The loneliness of the room almost overpowered him. He 
had been so sure of finding her waiting with a shy smile to 
greet him. 

Gone! He could scarcely believe the evidence of his own 
eyes. He had never dreamed that she would dare fly from him, 
the king, whose slightest wish was law, who had but to com- 
mand by the lifting of an eyebrow, and to whom all men and 
women bowed low, when she knew she was there by his will, 
She had dared to leave him thus, when he sued for her favor, 
not as king, but as lover! It was gall and wormwood to his 
proud spirit. He laid his hand upon the table and bowed his 
head. 

“Je suis desole,” he moaned. Presently he picked up the 
rose, kissed it passionately, and laid it carefully in a leather 
pouch, inside his doublet; then he arose and said fiercely, “Now, 
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by my soul, I will have thee, not as knight, suing for lady’s 
favor, but by the will of the king. We shall see if a maid can 
outwit me.” 

He paced the room with angry strides, reminding one of a 
leopard deprived of its prey. 

“I cannot live without thee, Nadine, If thou canst not be 
my queen, what interest have I in life? What care I for the 
Crown? I would renounce the throne for love, and one thing 
worth having in life. John hankers after this Crown, let him 
wear the gilded bauble. For me, the crown of Love.” 

Thus wildly he raved as he strode back and forth. He sent 
for the two men whom he had left on guard. 

“Where is the maid I left in your charge?” he thundered. 

“Thou didst say, Sire, that of her own will she was free 
to go. Thou didst bid us escort her, where’er she would,” stam- 
mered Andrea. “At dawn she left the palace; and at the edge 
of the woods she bade us leave her.” 

“Thou hast not the sense of a marmot,” roared Richard. 
“Why did ye think I left you to guard the door? Forsooth ye 
are turning into Saxons; for a Norman knows a compliment 
from a command.” 

The king looked out into the dripping garden, where the 
rain was softly falling and the mist wrapped the giant trees in 
impenetrable fog. 

“Oh God!’ he muttered. “Raining, as usual, and the 
damned fog over everything. What if she be lost, and wander- 
ing in the forest? Call the guarde du corps; search every foot 
of Richmond Forest for the maiden, and bring her before me, 
when you find her, as a prisoner.” 

Immediately the silver bugles rang through the palace 
grounds, and a detachment of soldiers went through every glade 
and dell, seeking the fugitive. 

Seth knew when discretion was the better part of valor, and 
kept out of the way of the irate king; but Richard sent for 
him and said, “How now for thy ill-gotten spells? Since thou 
didst snare the dove so easily, bring back the maiden without 
more ado.” 

“But Sire, thou didst open the door of the cage thyself. I 
fulfilled my promise, and had her here at thy command.” 

“If thou dost not conjure back that maid ere night falls, 
thou wilt have no further use for thy magic arts. Thou know- 
est the forfeit,” said Richard coldly. For the time being, he 
was a madman, and the devil was loose with a vengeance. 

(To be continued. ) 
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MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 


How is tt that problems which have 
baffled all efforts and seem impossible 
of solution during waking hours should 
be solved during sleep or immediately 
on waking? 


To solve a problem, the thought 
chambers of the brain should be un- 
obstructed. When there are disturb- 
ances or obstructions in the thought 
chambers of the brain, the process of 
solving any problem under considera- 
tion is hindered or stopped. As soon 
as the disturbances and obstructions 
disappear, the problem is solved. 

The mind and the brain are factors 
in working out a problem, and the 
work is a mental process. The prob- 
lem may be concerned with a physical 
result, as what materials should be 
used and what method of construc- 
tion be followed in building a bridge 
so that it may have the least weight 
and greatest strength; or the prob- 
lem may be of an abstract subject, 
such as, how is thought distinguished 
from and how related to knowledge? 

The physical problem is worked out 
by the mind; but in considering size, 
color, weight, the senses are called 
into play and help the mind in solv- 
ing the problem. The solution of a 
problem or a part of a problem which 
is not physical is a mental process 
in which the senses are not concerned 
and where the action of the senses 
will interfere with or prevent the 
mind from solving the problem. The 
brain is the meeting-place of the 
mind and the senses, and on problems 


concerning physical or sensuous re- 
sults the mind and the senses work 
well together in the brain. But when 
the mind is at work on problems of 
abstract subjects, the senses are not 
concerned; however, objects of the 
outside world are reflected through 
the senses into the thought chambers 
of the brain and there disturb or ob- 
struct the mind in its work. As soon 
as the mind can bring its faculties to 
bear sufficiently on the problem un- 
der consideration, outside disturbances 
or thoughts which are not concerned 
are excluded from the thought cham- 
bers of the brain, and the solution 
to the problem is at once seen. 

In waking hours the senses are 
open, and irrelevant sights and 
sounds and impressions from the out- 
side world rush unceasingly in to the 
thought chambers in the brain and in- 
terfere with the work of the mind. 
When the senses are closed to the 
outside world, as they are during 
sleep, the mind is less hindered in its 
work. But then sleep usually cuts off 
the mind from the senses and usual- 
ly prevents the mind from bringing 
back knowledge of what it has done 
while out of touch with the senses. 
When the mind does not let go of 
a problem, that problem is carried 
with it if it leaves the senses during 
sleep, and its solution is brought back 
and related to the senses on waking. 

That one in sleep has had solved 
a problem which he could not solve 
in the waking state means his mind 
has done in sleep what he was unable 
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to do while awake. If he dreamed 
the answer, the subject would, of 
course, be concerning sensuous ob- 
jects. In that case, the mind, not 
having let go of the problem, had 
carried on in dream the process of 
thought with which it had been con- 
cerned while awake; the reasoning 
process was merely transferred from 
the outer waking senses to the inner 
dreaming senses. If the subject is 
not concerned with sensuous objects, 
the answer will not be dreamed, 
though in sleep the answer may come 
instantly. However, it is not usual 
for answers to problems to _ be 
dreamed or to come while in sleep. 
Answers to problems may seem to 
come during sleep, but the answers 
usually come during the moments 
while the mind is again making con- 
tact with the waking senses, or im- 
mediately after waking. 

Answers to problems of an abstract 
nature cannot be dreamed, because 
the senses are used in dream and the 
senses would interfere with or pre- 
vent abstract thinking. If the mind 
in sleep and not dreaming solves a 
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problem, and the answer is known 
when the man is awake, then the 
mind seems to wake instantly as soon 
as the answer has been reached by it. 

The mind is not at rest in sleep, 
even though there is no dream or re- 
membrance of mental activity. But 
the activities of the mind in sleep, 
and while not dreaming, cannot usual- 
ly be made known in the waking 
state, because no bridge has been 
built between the states of the mind 
and the states of the waking or the 
dreaming senses; yet one may get the 
results of these activities in the form 
of impetus to action in the waking 
state. A temporary bridge between 
mental and sensuous states is formed 
by one who holds in sleep firmly the 
problem on which his mind was fo- 
cussed while awake. If he has exer- 
cised his mind sufficiently in his ef- 
forts to focus on the solution of the 
problem while awake, his efforts will 
continue in sleep, and the sleep will 
be bridged and he will awake and be 
conscious of the solution, if he had 
reached it during sleep. 

A FRrenp. 




















